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By JOSEPH M. ROGERS 


Some fifteen millions of duly qualified 
American citizens, in this month of 
October, 1904, are preparing to cast 
their ballots for presidential electors. It 
is safe to say that about fourteen mil- 
lions have already made up their minds ; 
and the active work of the campaign for 
the political managers consists in holding 
their own, and in getting as many of the 
doubtful million as possible. Even fifty 
thousand may decide the result. Asa 
matter of fact, in 1884 the change of six 
hundred votes from Cleveland to Blaine 
in New York State would have elected 
the Jatter. 

Running a national campaign is seri- 
ous business. It is done as systematic- 
ally as possible, with all the agencies 
that can be secured; yet much of the 
work is in the dark. It is easy to look 
back over a campaign and, in the light 
of results, see what was done that ought 
not to have been done, what was left 
undone that ought to have been done; 
yet the man who can tell these things 
before the fact is very much wanted 
at campaign headquarters, State and 
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national. The man who has prevision 
based on experience, or a sort of sixth 
sense in politics, is the proper man for 
chairman of a national committee. 

All the time that the fifteen millions 
of voters are arguing, reading, going to 
mass-meetings to hear the spell-binders, 
and getting angry with each other, 
they know that as a matter of fact cer- 
tain campaign committees, ranging from 
the precinct to the national ticket, are 
at work, just as they know someone 
runs a railroad though they do not know 
exactly who nor how. They are seldom 
conscious that any direct influence is 
being brought to bear onthem. They 
feel that they are kings ruling by right 
divine, and would resent the charge that 
in any way they are being manipulated. 
But in New York City sit the national 
chairmen of the two leading parties; 
each is surrounded by a small executive 
committee, and his principal agents are 
a national committeeman and the State 
chairman of his party in every common- 
wealth. Radiating from headquarters 
are lines of information and com- 
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munication which pierce every election 
precinct in the country. In States where 
the ruling party has an overwhelming 
majority the minority party is apt to 
have a mere skeleton organization ; but 
as a rule machinery is at hand for reach- 
ing every voter in the land, and most of 
them are reached many times, though 
utterly unconscious of how it has been 
done. As arule the advantage is with 
the party in power. It has the benefit 
of many place-holders working for suc- 
cess. It has whatever inheres in the 
mere fact that most people are con- 
servative and do not care for a change. 
Nevertheless, there have been few cam- 
paigns in the last forty years where the 
element of doubt was not strong until 
the very last moment. 

Many of the ablest men in the coun- 
try are spending all their energies for 
months before election, and if success is 
not always due to strategy or to good 
straightaway work in disseminating party 


doctrine, it is certain that no candidate 
refuses the aid of men of experience in 
political organization. In this political 
campaign, for the first time in many 
years, neither of the chairmen has had 
any experience in national campaigns ; 
but many of their assistants are old-time 
war-horses, who will do all that is possi- 
ble for party success. 

There are certain very definite things 
which the manager can do; but his 
most important work cannot be laid 
out in advance, and must be met with 
strategy on short notice. The organi- 
zation is as per.ect as that of an army, 
and the chairman must be ready for a 
swift move with a large force at the 
right spot. Sometimes he works with 
brass bands, but more often with great 
secrecy. There are certaip duties which 
are obvious. Every voter must get all 
the literature he can be induced to read, 
and many of them get much more. 
Speakers must be engaged to canvass 





THOMAS TAGGART, DEMOCRATIC CHAIRMAN 
In his private office at the National Committee’s headquarters. 
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CHAIRMAN GEORGE B. CORTELYOU 
At his desk at the headquarters of the Republican National Committee. 


every portion of the country. Usually 
the State managers look after most of 
this work, but there are men of national 
prominence who must speak at various 
places. There are certain issues which 
are more prominent in some sections 
than others. There are constant rival- 
ries and jealousies in the party which 
must be assuaged; and great care must 
be taken not only to see that the party 
press is supplied with information, but 
that editors are called in frequent con- 
sultation so as to be in close touch 
with the organization. ll this is plain 
sailing. 

The more difficult problems are those 
which require dealing with those who 
have great influence in controlling votes, 
with bosses and leaders, with men who 
handle foreign-speaking voters in large 
masses, with great corporate interests. 
The national chairman and his associates 
have scarcely a breathing-spell from the 
time the campaign begins until it is all 
over. They must be constantly alert to 





keep their own ranks firm, to take any 
possible advantage of mistakes of the 
enemy, and to see that the full party 
vote comes out at the last moment. 

Sentiment counts for a great deal in 
politics. It is no accident that the 
country is tolerably evenly divided in 
political views. Most men take their pol- 
itics from their parents, or their environ- 
ment, or from what they conceive to be 
self-interest. The great majority think 
they are immovable in their views; yet 
there are enough who can be induced 
to change to make it interesting up to 
the close of the polls. If the other side 
wasn’t working hard the task would be 
easy. But the opposition as a rule is 
well equipped, and much of the work 
done by one party is to counteract that 
under way by the other. 

Exaggerated notions are common as 
to the amount of money that is spent in 
any campaign. It would be very diffi- 
cult to get at figures which are even 
tolerably exact ; but the national com- 
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mittees never spend the fabled millions 
as reputed, for the very good reason 
that they never get them. Each State 
committee raises a sum for its own pur- 
poses; it is probably not a wide guess 
that all parties in all the national, State, 
and local campaigns will spend from six 
to ten millions of dollars, and if each of 
the two great national committees has 
well over a million it will be gratified. 
In 1896 and 1900 Republicans were 
well fixed, and Democrats almost bank- 
rupt. This year the division will be 
more nearly equal. The only known 
instance of a campaign committee wind- 
ing up with a balance was in 1892, 
when Mr. Whitney was looking after 
that part of the campaign. Just how 
much was left over cannot be stated, 
but the mere fact has always been con- 
sidered little less than a political miracle. 
Campaign books are never audited. 
Bluffs have been made at doing so, but 
they never amounted to anything. 
Much of the money is no doubt used 
for very laudable purposes, a large 
amount is wasted, and a good deal is 
used in the pious purpose of preventing 
the wickedness of the other fellow. In 
all talks with campaign managers it is 
beautiful to see that each is a purist, a 
civil-service reformer at heart, and 
decries the use of money—but there is 
the other fellow! The depths of infamy 
to which the opposition will always 
descend to debauch the voter is terrible 
to contemplate, and of course it must 
be resisted. Fighting the devil with 
fire still prevails in politics. 

Money is needed for the heavy ex- 
penses at headquarters. The Repub- 
licans for many years have been housed 
in a sky-scraper on Madison Square; 
the Democrats are in the Century 
building near Fifth Avenue ; and in each 
there is an army of clerks, stenographers, 
and mailing boys who must be paid. 
The expense for literature is enormous. 
Millions of speeches and documents, 
which have been injected into the Con- 
gressional Record, are printed on the 


government presses at Washington at 
the cost of the committees, and these 
are mailed in bulk or single wrappers 
to all parts of the country under the 


* frank of one of the members. These 


documents are full of partisan speeches, 
and teem with statistics showing how 
one party has done all the good that 
has ever happened and the other is 
responsible for all the troubles. 

The urgent need of money caused 
the first great disaster which the 
Republican party had suffered since the 
election of Lincoln. The campaign of 
1884 had been warm from the start—a 
record-breaker for bitterness and invec- 
tive. Prominent men in both parties 
had changed affiliations, but the Repub- 
lican party was laying much stress on 
the fact that Blaine was an ardent pro- 
tectionist, the lineal descendant of 
Henry Clay in statesmanship; and it 
was claimed that unless he was elected 
the business interests of the country 
would greatly suffer. The national 
chairman was B. F. Jones of Pittsburg, 
a wealthy ironmaster, devoted to Blaine 
but not much versed in the arts of run- 
ning a campaign. While Blaine was 
off through the West on a very remark- 
able speaking-tour, Jones was in New 
York trying to fix scandals on Cleve- 
land, to make it plain that Blaine was 
guilty of none, and that the country 
would be ruined if Cleveland was 
chosen. It was an expensive campaign, 
as the Democrats forced the fighting 
from the start, and Mr. Cleveland’s 
attitude was generally approved by 
Independents or ‘‘ Mugwumps,”’ as 
they were then called for the first time. 
Beecher electrified the country by sup- 
porting Cleveland and calling Blaine a 
“* prince of liars.’’ 

Jones spent all the money he could 
get, and tried to get more, but without 
much success. He paid bills out of his 
own pocket amounting to nearly one 
hundred thousand dollars, and there 
was need for a good deal more. He 
planned the celebrated dinner of finan- 
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ciers, headed by Jay Gould, to Mr. 
Blaine, in which the candidate was to 
explain to these magnates how essential 
to business interests was Republican 
success, and how necessary it was to 
have some fat checks at once. Blaine 
did not want to come at all. He had 
been in the West and felt sure that the 
situation was going his way; he feared 
the effect of the dinner, and in this: he 
was correct. ‘“‘ Belshazzar’s Feast”’ 
was at once made much of by the 
Democratic press; and no matter how 
much money Jones got, it is certain 
that he lost more votes than the money 
secured for him. 

In 1888 Quay got up the scheme of 
an advisory committee, which was to 
include men of wealth and distinction 
who were both ornamental and useful. 
They were to pass the hat, “to fry the 
fat’? out of the manufacturers who 
wanted more protection. It is known 
that the sum raised by this committee 
was in the neighborhood of six hundred 
thousand dollars ; and that sum has been 
equalled, probably, in every campaign 
since except that of 1892. After the 
latter campaign, the treasurer found 
that one branch of the Republican 
committee had a small surplus on 
hand. ‘‘This,’’ he said impressively, 
“‘is the only thing in the whole Repub- 
lican party that is not bankrupt.” 
Deficits are carried for four years 
through the banks, or sometimes by an 
accommodating friend putting up the 
cash and waiting for a better state of 
the treasury. 

The national chairman has the sole 
right to decide where the money shall 
be spent, but is guided more or less by 
his executive committee who know 
local conditions. Not much is wasted 
on States that are sure for one party or 
the other. Sometimes a little is sent 
for Congressional contests, but as a rule 
the State chairman of a State where the 
result is a foregone conclusion is pretty 
certain to get the message that the 
national committee can do nothing for 


him this year. This is hard on some 
States where the purses of the rich 
party-men are drained for the national 
committee. There have been times 
when the Pennsylvania Republican 
committee has hardly had money to pay 
postage, while “‘ barrels’? were going 
over to New York for the national 
committee. Some of the plaints of 
these chairmen have been pitiful, and 
the poor office-holders who pay “‘volun- 
tary’’ assessments have often been the 
principal reliance of a committee that 
was supposed to be fabulously rich. 
Sometimes national chairmen like to 
take fliers. In 1888, Senator Brice of 
Ohio, national Democratic manager, 
found that Quay seemed to be getting 
the better of him in the East; so he 
listened to the siren song of some Demo- 
crats from the West, that all that was 
needed was some money and some ener- 
gies of various kinds to carry Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, and other States. 
Mr. Brice was seduced into wasting his 
energies in this “‘rainbow-chasing,’’ and 
he was a knight of the rueful counten- 
ance when he found out what had hap- 
pened in the West. Quay had artfully 
aided Brice in spending all the money 
he could there, so that his own energies 
could be concentrated in New York. 
If a committee had literally barrels 
of gold eagles, not one tithe of the 
demands could be acceded to. About 
the middle of October every State 
chairman in a State which has ever 
varied in party affiliation begins to get 
frightened. He hurries to New York 
with the announcement that “‘the devil 
has broken loose in our State, and if we 
don’t have a lot of money and good 
speakers and more ginger in the news- 
papers we’re going to lose the State.’’ 
Then he makes a request so modest 
that it would take all the assets of the 
committee to fill it. He gets what aid 
is possible; but as a rule every State 
chairman seems to think the national 
committee has a grudge against him and 
is not doing its full duty ; and if defeat 
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comes, why, it must be understood that 
it is not his fault, but that of the 
national organization ! 

Let us see what the problems are 
that confront the national committee 
when the campaign really opens. Al- 
ready there has been an opening gun. 
Oregon always votes in June for State 
officers. It does not count for much 
in the situation, though every straw is 
watched. In September there are elec- 
tions in Maine and Vermont, and though 
these are nowadays invariably Repub- 
lican, the effort is made to make the 
majorities significant. A few years ago, 
when Ohio and Indiana had State elec- 
tions in October, most of the money 
and energies were expended in those 
campaigns. It was seldom that an Octo- 
ber verdict was reversed in November. 
These conditions have passed away, 
along with the “blocks of five” 
which made the campaign ef 1888 
notorious. 

The national chairmen, as a rule, 
confront the situation that no party will 
receive one-half of the votes cast. In 
the last fifty years McKinley was the only 
successful candidate to receive a majority 
of the popular vote. This does not 
include the two elections during recon- 
struction, when some of the Southern 
States cast novotes. In many States the 
third-party vote determines the result, 
so that managers, finding they can not 
induce these independents to vote for 
their own candidate, will help them lib- 
erally, in the expectation that they will 
draw more heavily from the enemy. 
This is done much more frequently 
than is imagined, and explains why some 
apparently inconsiderable parties seem 
to be well supplied with campaign funds. 
In these days there is little money used 
for direct vote-buying; or, if so, the 
matter is handled locally. The national 
committees make strong appeals for the 
vote of various constituencies, but it is 
often the result that if there is any 
financial consideration, such money is 
wasted. There are a good many Amer- 


ican voters who are willing to be bought 
if they get some consideration, though 
they are not so numerous as many sup- 
pose; but there are not many who can 
be bought through someone else. 

Much of the time of members of the 
executive committees is taken up in 
dealing with these offers, many of which 
are bogus and most of which are not 
worth bothering about. Occasionally 
there are men with whom business can 
be done. It used to be said in New 
York: ‘“‘As John Y. McKane goes, 
so goes the Union.’’ This was an 
exaggeration, but McKane controlled 
the vote of Coney Island with a com- 
pleteness that finally landed him in jail. 
In 1884 hesupported Cleveland, and his 
bailiwick decided the result. In 1888 
he supported Harrison; and though it 
did not decide the election, it was a 
large factor. 

The most delicate work of the chair- 
man is in dealing with the great corpo- 
rations or allied business interests— 
promising certain legislation, or freedom 
from trouble, in case of party success. 
Neither party is better than the other 
in this respect. The corporations give 
to each freely, though most largely to 
that which they think has the best 
chance of success. They pay as a 
matter of course, and charge it to “ life 
insurance.”’ 

National chairmen have to promise 
positions of prominence to party men, 
and to make other agreements which 
cannot always be kept. Sometimes the 
successful candidate is highly virtuous 
and refuses to carry out the bargain. 
There have been some very bad quar- 
ters of an hour between national chair- 
men and the president whom they claim 
to have elected, when they have found 
out that they cannot “make good” 
pre-election contracts. 

The relations of the chairman to the 
candidate are supposedly of the most 
intimate sort. The chairman is natur- 
ally given free rein, and though he often 
pays close heed to what his chief wants, 
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as often as not he has to oppose his 
principal’s plans. He has to edit the 
candidate’s letters and speeches; and 
goose-flesh comes out on him every 
morning as he picks up the newspaper, 
for fear that some unfortunate speech 
has been uttered, an indiscreet letter 
sent, some ancient sentiment unearthed, 
or some other “‘break’’ made. It has 
happened so often that the fear of such 
a thing is ever before him. 

After the ‘‘Rum, Romanism and 
Rebellion’”’ speech of Burchard, in 1884, 
the Republican national committee 
spent fortunes telegraphing to party 
newspapers all over the country ex- 
tracts from Blaine’s speeches, in which 
he had so often expressed himself in 
favor of religious liberty. It was in 
vain. ‘That error was never corrected. 
Religious prejudice is very strong, and 
the use which the Democratic man- 
agers made of the speech was far more 
effective than all the efforts to correct 
the false position into which the candi- 
date was placed. Since that occasion 
no candidate is addressed by a delega- 
tion without submitting his remarks to 
a committee. Usually the candidates 
must write out what they intend to say 
on any occasion, and it is gone over 
with a microscope. Benjamin Harrison 
was:so afraid of being entrapped that, 
in his first campaign, he had a hall hired 
at Indianapolis, where all delegations 
came. There were no people on the 
platform, and he would emerge from 
the wings, make a few remarks, and 
retire. This course was taken at the 
suggestion of Quay. 

In the campaign of 1884, Mr. Cleve- 
land was at first intractable. He had 
notions of his own as to what he should 
do. When much noise was made con- 


cerning his alleged moral indiscretions, 
he prepared a long letter in which he 
gave what he considered a very straight- 
forward denial to the story. Senator 
Gorman managed to get hold of the 
letter before it was sent, and promptly 
put it in the fire. It was then arranged 
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that the answer, which a friend had 
asked to the charges made against him, 
should simply be: “Tell the truth.” 

That reply was the work of genius. 
It gained the candidate many friends for 
its simplicity and courage. Four years 
later, when Mr. Cleveland showed his 
annual message in which nothing but 
the tariff was mentioned, Secretary 
Whitney begged him to put it in the 
fire also; Mr. Cleveland refused and 
was defeated. 

The campaign manager must always 
put on a bold front to the public, claim- 
ing success with the greatest positive- 
ness. It was a slight indiscretion of 
this sort that cost Mr. Tilden the presi- 
dency. The great campaign of the last 
century was that of 1876, which was so 
close that it never was decided accord- 
ing to the constitutional method, and 
a special commission was erected for 
the purpose. It is a curious thing that 
a contest would never have been made 
had it not been for the act of Mr. 
Barnum, who at this time was chairman 
of the national Democratic executive 
committee, the late Abram S. Hewitt 
being chairman of the national com- 
mittee. In those days telegraphic ser- 
vice was much less efficient than now, 
and the system of collecting election 
returns far below present standards. At 
that period the New York Times had the 
reputation of collecting the earliest and 
most accurate returns, and it had sent 
its first edition to press practically con- 
ceding the election of Tilden. While 
the editor was consoling himself as best 
he could for defeat, a messenger-boy 
came in with a note from Mr. Barnum, 
with whom the editor was on friendly 
terms though they were politically 
opposed to each other. Mr. Barnum 
wanted to know what news the Times 
had from South Carolina, Florida, and 
Louisiana. The editor had put these 
in the doubtful list, and in fact con- 
sidered them Democratic; but the 
instant he got the note he saw that the 
Democrats did not claim them. He 
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stopped his presses and made a new 
edition claiming all these States, which 
gave the election to Hayes by one elect- 
oral vote. Then he hurried to the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel, waked up Zach- 
ariah Chandler, chairman of the national 
committee, and a plan was then and 
there laid down which had its final 
reward in the inauguration of Hayes. 
No more momentous event in this 
country ever hung on such a slight 
incident. Since then chairmen do not 
ask political opponents for news. 
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a trick should have been played on the 
minister of a friendly power. It was, 
however, so potent that the President 
had to ask for Sackville-West’s recall, 
to get rid of the notion that he was a 
friend of British interests. 

That so much money is spent, so 
much demagogy employed, and on the 
whole so much excitement artificially 
produced, has led many men—American 
as well as foreigners—to think that our 
boasted democracy is all humbug. This 
is a false view. The Americans are an 
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RECEIVING AND TABULATING ELECTION RETURNS 


From the Associated Press headquarters the quickest and most authentic 
reports of the election are flashed to all parts of the country. 


A campaign manager must constantly 
keep his eye out for the artful tricks 
that the enemy is attempting. Some- 
times these succeed, but they are less 
thought of in these days than formerly. 
There is no doubt that in 1888 the 
letter of the British minister, Sackville- 
West, to a friend, advising all British- 
born citizens to vote for Mr. Cleveland, 
hurt the latter very much. It is no 
credit to human nature that such dema- 
gogy should be successful, or that such 


exceedingly temperamental people ; they 
love excitement, and must blow off sur- 
plus steam. It is probable that a good 
deal of the demagogy and a good deal 
of the money, if not nearly all of it, 
simply results in cancelling that of the 
opposite party. If it were true that the 
country could be run for any length of 
time by corruption, democracy would 
indeed be a failure. It is not likely 
that the millenium will soon begin in 
politics. Nevertheless, any observer 
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and student is justified in saying that 
conditions are now much better than 
they were formerly, and that they are 
constantly improving. If the evil on 
one side about cancels that on the 
other, so that the honest vote, as a rule, 
decides questions, it is a triumph for 
honesty—which is all we can expect. 
Campaigns no longer are conducted by 
assailing the private character of the 
candidates or concocting forgeries or 
roorbacks. It has been found that 
such attacks are likely to gain friends 
for the opposition. Principles are now 
more to the front than personalities. 
The best laid plans of politicians 
“gang aft a-gley.’”” While most of 
them are shrewd enough to know pretty 
well how things are going, many national 
elections have been so close that they 
have apparently turned upon very trivial 
circumstances. In illustration of this, 
a story is told, which is substantially 
true, though the details cannot be veri- 
fied, that a woman elected Hayes presi- 
dent. It was on this wise. In a certain 
Illinois rural district, in 1876, a farmer 
had decided not to vote. He came in 
from the fields about four o’clock, and 
was berated by his wife for his lack of 
public spirit. So he and his son went 
to the polls and cast their ballots at 
that election. Among other candidates 
they voted for an independent member 
of the Legislature, and he was chosen 
by one majority. The history of the 
Hayes-Tilden contest is fairly familiar, 
though many have forgotten that part 
of the plan was to put David Davis on 
the commission as the fifteenth and 
deciding member. The Democrats be- 
lieved he would have voted with them 
in at least one case, and he is reported 
to have said afterwards that he would 
have done so. But while the commis- 


sion bill was grinding through Congress, 
Davis was suddenly elected to the Senate 
by the exact number of votes which 
was necessary, and the deciding vote 
was given by that independent legislator 
that had been chosen by the votes of 


the farmer and his son who were driven 
to the polls by the wife and mother. 
This sounds a good deal like The House 
That Jack Built, but it is interesting. 
Davis did not go on the commission. 
Bradley, who was chosen in his place, 
voted for the Hayes electors in every 
case, and the Republicans won the 
election. 

In the last days of the campaign poli- 
tical managers sweat blood. It has all 
the excitement of a very long horse-race, 
and there is enough heart-disease at the 
finish to last most men for a lifetime. 
When a man knows that to carry the 
country he must carry a certain State, 
when he has used every possible effort 
and knows that the situation is uncer- 
tain—may hang on a hair—it is a time 
for insomnia. If a rain storm should 
come election day, it may turn the 
result, as it did in 1884. If all bargains 
with emissaries of the enemy are not 
kept, if the other fellows have too much 
money, or make too many promises, or 
use too many fraudulent votes, failure is 
certain. 

It is a very sad occasion in one of the 
national headquarters on the night of 
an election. So rapidly are returns col- 
lected now, and so shrewd are the cal- 
culations that can be made, that in every 
election since 1884 the result has been 
known long before midnight; and in 
the last two elections it was reasonably 
certain before eight o’clock, at the very 
time some ballots were still being cast 
on the Pacific slope. 

What joy in the breast of the suc- 
cessful chairman that night! His is the 
duty and pleasure of sending the official 
telegram to the candidate assuring him 
of his election; and if he goes to bed 
somewhat later than usual that night, 
it is to sleep sounder than for several 


months. 
—— 
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IN THE RIALTO QUARTER, VENICE 





WHEN SHAKESPEARE WENT TO ITALY 
By ROBERT SHACKLETON 


Shakespeare loved Italy with a deep 
and personal love. For Italy he had 
the profound affection of one who has 
seen the marvelous blue of her sky, who 
has breathed her air, who has seen her 
palaces, her crumbling ruins, her gardens 
rich with gorgeous growth. His Italian 
plays are permeated with Italian atmos- 
phere. His love-making, his moonlight, 
his characterizations, his local details, 
are strikingly Italian. 

Now, nothing is more impossible than 
absolutely to prove that Shakespeare 
was ever in Italy. So far as records go, 
there were years of his life after he, a 
young man, left his elderly wife and the 
twins at Stratford and went to London, 
during which he may have been any- 
where. 

Nothing is easier to say, and nothing 
is more true, than that the art of 
Shakespeare was so perfect, his insight 
so profound, that he could not write 
without making his characters, of what- 
ever nationality, seem drawn to the 
very life. But there is also in his Italian 
plays the unconscious touch which 
comes from personal experience. There 
is often minute accuracy. And there is 
profound saturation with Italian feeling 
—a saturation none the less complete 
through being, for the most part, too 
subtly intangible for analysis. 

The internal evidence of his plays is 
so strong as to establish the presumption 
that Shakespeare was actually in Italy. 
The presumption is powerfully supported 
by the fact that he had time and oppor- 
tunity for the journey, and by the fur- 
ther fact that he had a wealthy patron 
who actually gave him a large sum of 
money at about the time when the 
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Italian journey was most probably made. 
And against these facts and this pre- 
sumption? Nothing. 

For some reason, impossible to under- 
stand, many critics have struggled hard 
to make it appear that Shakespeare 
never left England. To explain his 
unquestioned knowledge of Italy one 
offers the theory that Shakespeare talked 
of that country with a _ well-known 
Italian who was living in London as a 
teacher. Another suggests that he may 
have learned much of Italy from a 
fellow-actor who is known to have 
traveled in the peninsula. But why 
not presume that Shakespeare himself 
was there? Some, finding reference to 
local Italian scenes or customs, insist 
that at some point or another in Great 
Britain there were scenes or customs 
sufficiently similar to have given Shake- 
speare the hint for what he wrote. But 
the improbable should not be chosen. 
instead of the probable; the natural 
explanation should not be deserted for 
the strained. 

Shakespeare’s love was not so strong 
for all of Italy as it was for one favored 
portion, and this is another interesting 
proof; for local color, with personal 
partiality, indicates personal knowledge. 

Draw a line from Milan eastward. 
You find that it touches Verona, 
Padua, Venice. In the’spaces between 
the four towns place roads and country 
houses and a forest for adventure—and 
you have the Italy that Shakespeare 
most dearly loved. 

“In fair Verona, where we lay our 
scene’”’; ‘‘Fair Padua, nursery of 
arts ’’—there is always the touch of the 
one who loves and cares because he 
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A VENETIAN MERCHANTMAN OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


knows. It is not that, having read of 
Italy, Shakespeare pictures all of the 
country thus. He discriminates. He 
does not love Rome, or Florence, or 
Mantua, as he does the honored four. 
Mantua is a convenient place for his 
characters to go to when banished from 
the favorite towns. Towards Florence 
he is lukewarm, in spite of the streets 
haunted by the memory of Dante, and 


in spite of the hillside made immortal. 


by Boccaccio. Rome has his admiration 
but not his love. 

He went to Italy, eager to profit by 
the experiences of travel. ‘‘ Home- 
keeping youth have ever homely wits,”’ 
he says in his early Veronese play; and 
the line is such as would be written by 
aman fresh from the broadening of a 
Continental journey. 

In the same play it is said of Proteus 
that it 

‘* Would be great impeachment to his age, 

In having known no travel in his youth.’’ 
And this, again, is noteworthy as ‘a 
sentiment likely to be expressed by a 
man newly returned from abroad. 

To be sure, Shakespeare does not 


anywhere tell of having stood on the 
bridge over the Arno, or of having 
floated in a gondola on the Grand 
Canal, or of having gazed at the Alps 
from the plains of Lombardy. But 
that is nothing. From Stratford he 
could walk in a few hours to either 
Kenilworth or Coventry or Warwick; 
he was a lad when Leicester so mag- 
nificently received Elizabeth at Kenil- 
worth; yet nowhere does he tell of 
having been at these places, though we 
know he must have been at all three. 
Proof which we do not ask for in regard 
to England we ought not to insist upon 
in regard to Italy. No letter or con- 
versation of Shakespeare is on record, 
except a few words giving the substance 
of his opinion of a local improvement 
at Stratford; and it is therefore useless 
to look for evidence of the kind that 
is furnished by men who have left 
elaborate journals and a wide corres- 
pondence. 

Shakespeare’s familiarity with the 
small annoyances of travel is strong 
evidence that he went farther than 
from Stratford to London. ‘“‘ When I 
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was at home I was in a better place, 
but travelers must be content,’’ says 
Touchstone. 

The original sources of his Italian 
plays he could, of course, have studied 
without going to Italy; the tale of 
Othello, and that of Romeo and Juliet, 
could have been known to him in Lon- 
don. But observe the local knowledge 
with which his characters move about. 
‘““The common ferry which trades to 
Venice ’’—thus he takes Portia from 


the mainland, disguised as the young , 


doctor of laws. 

Venice, then as now, was celebrated 
as the Queen of the Waters, and as a 
city in which gondolas go glidingly 
through a vast network of sombrously- 
shadowed waterways. But Shakespeare 
knew—what many travelers even now 
reach Venice without knowing—that 
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the city is also threaded by narrow and 
interlacing streets, joined by numberless 
little bridges. Every building has an 
outlet into this system of thoroughfares ; 
and, though the waterways are freely 
used, it is by land, and on foot, that the 
Venetians go about their ordinary busi- 
ness. Thus it was, likewise, when 
Shakespeare was there. He knew that 
the gondola, except for pleasure and for 
purposes of state, was almost altogether 
used by lovers and by visiting tourists, 
and that the ordinary citizen walked 
upon the pavement. 

So when Gratiano was asked to show 
Nexissa, the supposed lad, the way to 
Shylock’s home, it was not ‘‘ Get him 
a gondola,” but, briefly, “Show my 
youth old Shylock’s house ’’; although 
Nerissa was to go from one end of the 
city to the other. 
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THE DWELLING IN THE CENTRE 18 SUPPOSED 
TO HAVE BEEN DESDEMONA'S RESIDENCE 
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A MAP OF VENICE IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


Over and over again, 
in Venice, Shakespeare’s 
scenes are street scenes. 
His revelers, his mask- 
ers, his men of business 
use the streets. On the 
streets is the great and 
varied life of the city. 

But it is different when 
it comes to love. He 
knows the local customs, 
and he knows that the 
privacy of the gondola 
peculiarly fits it for lovers 
and courtship, and so we 
read : 


‘* But there the duke was 
given to understand 
That in a gondola were 

seen together 
Lorenzo and his amorous 
Jessica.’’ 


When Desdemona‘s 
father is told that she 
has gone with Othello, 
the form in which the 
report comes is that 
they are in a gondola. 

In only one other 
place does Shakespeare 
speak of gondola or gon- 
dolier. It is when Rosa- 
lind, advising the melan- 
choly Jacques how to 
support the character of 
a traveler, says: “‘ Or 
I will scarce think you 
have swam in a gon- 
dola ;’’ showing Shake- 
speare’s knowledge of 


the free use of gondolas 


by strangers. 

As one passes by these 
palaces nodding over the 
water there is fascination 
in the thought that the 
eyes of Shakespeare be- 
held them; that he 
actually looked upon the 
splendor of St. Mark’s 
and the beauty of the 
palace of the Dukes. 
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He saw, too, the Venetian women 
sweet and fair. No wonder he makes 
Desdemona beautiful! And the Vene- 
tian faces haunted him, as they have 
haunted many atravelersince. ‘* Those 
girls of Italy, take heed of them ’’—it is 
a King of France into whose mouth he 
puts these words. 

Shakespeare even knows of the ducal 
privilege of two votes in council, and 
casually refers to the ‘‘ double”’ right. 
He knows of the custom of sending a 
dish of doves as a gift. He knows of 
the holy crosses that dot the land. 
‘* She doth stray about by holy crosses,”’ 
says Stephano. To be sure, it was 
possible to learn such things without 
leaving England; but how much more 
probable that Shakespeare learned them 
in Italy ! 

The only place in which Shakes- 
peare refers to a holy well is in The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona: “‘ Where 
meet we?’’ asks Thurio. “At Saint 
Gregory’s well,’’ responds Proteus. 
Deep has been the industry of some 
commentators in striving to prove that 
Shakespeare might possibly have known 
of a holy well in Great Britain. But 
who that has been through Italy does not 
remember how prominent a feature are 
the splendid ancient stone-lipped wells 
and cisterns, rich in carving, with 
grooves worn by the ropes of centuries! 
They are at monasteries and in the 
centre of cloistered courts; they are in 
palace gardens and in city squares. 
Nothing could be more natural than 
for one who knew Italy to set a well 
as a place of meeting. 

We see much in Italy precisely as 
Shakespeare saw it. We see not only 
the very hall where the ‘‘most potent, 
grave, and reverend signiors’’ were 
wont to meet; we see not only the 
towers and the domes; but we see the 
customs of the people and their simple 
household ways—the braziers for heat- 
ing rooms, the little scaldini carried in 
the hands, the sand for blotting ink, 
the primitive stone stoves in the kitchens. 
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The buildings of the Venetian Ghetto 
are, many of them, the very buildings 
upon which Shakespeare looked. And 
when, in the midst of the tangle of 
dark and narrow streets, one comes to 
the Synagogue and, entering, sees the 
unrolling of the great parchment Scrip- 
tures, and listens to the solemn intona- 
tions, and watches the bearded men in 
gaberdines, in tall, black, brimless caps, 
in robes of black or white, one easily 
fancies ancient Shylock sitting there, 
gloomy and dour. Taller buildings 
than others of Venice are those of the 
Ghetto, and cheaper, barer too, for the 


THE VENETIAN GOLD DUCAT 


Ghetto was a narrowly restricted space, 
and the Jews, even when permitted to 
do so, did not much care to make dis- 
play of wealth. One is tempted to fancy 
which one of these tall tenements it is 
from which Shakespeare imagined Shy- 
lock to come forth, with his cry of 
agony for his lost ducats and for his 
daughter. 

In the Rialto quarter there is a short 
column of granite from which the 
decrees of Venice were announced; the 
column is upborne by a crouching figure, 
known as “Il Gobbo di Rialto;’’ and 
it is fair to assume that this suggested 
to Shakespeare the name of “‘Launcelot 
Gobbo”’ in The Merchant of Venice. 

It was with the ostensible purpose of 
supplying himself with rich apparel for 
his wedding day that Petruchio, in 
The Taming of the Shrew, went to 
Venice; and in this is shown a knowl- 
edge of the fact that the Venetians were 
famed for their gorgeousness of dress. 
The authorities of the city passed sump- 
tuary laws in vain, in an effort to 
restrain this form of extravagance ; and 
the costumes displayed in the museums 
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THE DOGE’S PALACE AND THE CAMPANILE, VENICE 


and seen in the canvases of Titian and 
Tintoretto tell of the raimented glories 
of the past. 
Another of the phases with which 
Shakespeare shows himself familiar is 
that relating to the harshness of Vene- 
tian punishment, the terrors of the 
‘ prisons, and the savage severity of the 
torture chambers. Even now, though 
great part of the most dreadful evidences 
has been destroyed, the visitor shivers 
as he is led through black dungeons 
where punishment was meted out. 
‘If there be any cunning cruelty 
That can torment him much and hold 


him long, 
It shall be his.’’ 


When Gremio of Padua itemizes his 
wealth he tells of his rich furnishings 
of plate and gold, his Tyrian tapestry, 
his ivory coffers and his chests of 
cypress, his fine apparel, his canopies 
and his linen, his Turkish cushions, his 
valance of Venetian gold, his pewter 
and his brass, and all things that 


belong to house or housekeeping, 
and at his farm a hundred milch-kine 
and six score of fat oxen. This par- 
ticularity of itemization is full of inter- 
est, as showing in what consisted the 
wealth of a rich man of the time; and 
with all the particularity, one notes the 
absence of any mention of horses. It 
is clear that it is not accidental. It is 
another proof of Shakespeare’s knowl- 
edge of Italian conditions. And the 
present-day traveler, looking from the 
windows of the railway car at the coun- 
try through which Shakespeare leisurely 
traveled, sees even now the importance 
of oxen in farming; he sees the great 
beasts yoked to the plows, even as 
Shakespeare saw them. 

Shakespeare loved to return to the 
subject of Padua. ‘Padua affords no- 
thing but what is kind,’’ he makes 
Petruchio say. And the ancient town, 
with its arcaded streets, its sidewalks 
like cloistered ways, its wealth of medi- 
eval architecture, is full of fascination. 
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Shakespeare sent Lucentio to Padua to 
‘*haply institute 

A course of learning and ingenious studies.’’ 

The court of the ancient university 
is still largely of the same appearance 
as in the time of Shakespeare, with its 
fine colonnades and its air of scholarly 
seclusion. Galileo had been made a 
professor at Padua just before the time 
when Shakespeare is thought to have 
been there, and it is pleasant to think 
that the two great men may have met, 
as Galileo and Milton met at a later 
day in Florence. 

There was wealth in Padua, as one 
may see from the wrecks of ancient 
palaces, and one need not wonder that 
Petruchio went “to wive it wealthily 
in Padua.”’ 

“* Benedick, the married man,” a 
young lord of Padua, also shows Shake- 
speare’s delight in the ancient city, for 
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he is pictured as “foremost in report 
through Italy,”’ for ‘shape, for bearing, 
argument, and valour.”’ 

There was poverty there, too, for it 
was just outside of dear old Padua that 
Christopher Sly so ruefully said: “‘I 
have no more doublets than backs, no 
more stockings than legs, nor no more 
shoes than feet—nay, sometime, more 
feet than shoes, or such shoes as my 
toes look through the overleather.’’ 
Whoever has seen the poor of Italy, 
raggedly clad, and often barefoot even 
in winter, will understand and appreci- 
ate the “‘more feet than shoes,’’ and 
the leather through which toes peep. 

In Italy, in the time of Shakespeare, 
the well-born young women were seen 
only under restrictions. The houses 
showed forbidding fronts, and the bal- 
conies opened upon high-walled courts. 
Through barred windows the dark- 
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PORTA ROMANA, SHOWING THE OLD WALL OF MILAN 
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eyed Italian girls could be seen, peering 
forth, smiling or cautious or severe. 
Even now, much of this custom and 
much of this appearance are still observ- 
able. Shakespeare, understanding this 
chary setting aside of young women, 
frankly illustrated it by showing, both 
in The Two Gentlemen of Verona and in 
Romeo and Juliet, that the natural form 
of approach for daring lovers was by 
means of a rope-ladder under cover of 
night. Valentine is to reach charming 
Silvia’s window thus, even as Romeo 
is to reach the balcony of Juliet. 

The good folk of Verona still point 
out what is said to have been Juliet’s 
house, the Casa di Giulietta. The sad 
story of love and tragedy was known 
and believed in Verona before the time 
of Shakespeare, and it has never been 
forgotten there. There is no proof 
that this particular house was really 
associated with the heroine of the tale, 
but in such a matter local tradition is 
always of interest. 

A tall old building it is, standing close 
between other houses, almost as old, 
on either side. You enter the court 
through a lofty archway, beneath a 
defaced escutcheon, and find yourself in 
the shadow of tall walls, in an untidy 
courtyard surrounded by buildings from 
which the palatial quality long since 
departed. The sides of the court, 
which were bounded by the wall over 
which Romeo is said to have clambered, 
are now built in with houses. 

There is a balcony on the second 
floor of this reputed palace of the Cap- 
ulets, and also one on the third, looking 
down into the court, and it is the third 
floor balcony from which, local tradition 
says, Juliet talked to her lover and to 
which he attained with his ladder. 
Three stories of an Italian palace make 
a much greater height than do three 
stories of the usual English or Ameri- 
can house. A real necessity—a long 
ladder—one sees, instead of the daintily 
needless stage property to which our 
eyes have become accustomed. And 


very daring were Juliet and her Romeo, 
for a number of rooms open into the 
court, making it exceedingly likely that 
a talk kept up between the ground and 
that lofty balcony would be overheard. 

At Verona they still show what is 
known as Juliet’s tomb. There is 
strong reason to believe, however, that 
this is not really the tomb; and it is a 
pity, for the gloomy surroundings well 
match the descriptions of the place of 
Juliet’s sepulchre. Likely enough, how- 
ever, the unknown girl whose life-story 
lay at the foundation of the original Ital- 
ian tale was buried somewhere within 
this solemn enclosure; but in course 
of time the original tomb was lost 
sight of, and then this old tomb, now 
called Juliet’s, was chosen at random to 
take its place in popular tradition. 

“* Old Verona,”’ as Shakespeare affec- 
tionately calls the city, is, like Padua 
and beloved Venice, in the Venetian 
province; but the fourth city of his 
love, Milan, is in Lombardy, 

** fruitful Lombardy, 
The pleasant garden of great Italy.’’ 

It would trouble the traveler to find, 
now, between the cities of Verona and 
Milan, the great forest which once was 
there and which was so picturesquely 
filled with Shakespearean outlaws. The 
forests, indeed, have for centuries been 
vanishing from Italy, as the denuded 
hills and plains bear bleak witness. 

Milan appealed to Shakespeare as 
the seat of wealth and enterprise. He 
makes Panthino say of Proteus : 

‘*There shall he practise tilts and tournaments, 
Hear sweet discourse, converse with noblemen, 
And be in eye of every exercise 

Worthy his youth, and nobleness of birth.’’ 

His description of the gown of the 
Duchess of Milan, gorgeously made of 
cloth of gold, laced with silver and set 
with pearls, typifies his idea of the rich- 
ness of the place. He knew Milan to 


be a city of splendid energy and suc- 
cess, and it also possessed the quality of 
winning his heart. 

Milan, unlike Verona, Padua, and 
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Venice, has been greatly transformed by 
modern enterprise, but still there stand 
a few buildings at which we may fairly 
believe Shakespeare looked; especially 
interesting is the huge structure which 
figures so importantly in his pages 
as ‘‘the Duke’s palace’’; and there 
are long stretches of ancient, moat- 
encircled wall, with water often fretting 
against the very houses, so that one may 
still vividly picture the scene of Pros- 
pero ‘‘thrust forth of Milan,’’ when his 
brother Antonio at midnight opened the 
gates to the forces of Naples. 

This is a reminder, too, of another of 
the points in which Shakespeare shows 
his full knowledge of Italy ; for the strug- 
gle of city against city, the warfare of 
province against province, is over and 
over again made clear. 

The Italy that Shakespeare loved is 
wonderfully: the Italy of today. Still, 


as night comes on, cloaked 
men, with partly muffled 
faces, steal through the 
streets—not stage brigands, 
but honest citizens. Still the 
titled man is as common as 
in Shakespeare’s plays. 
Almost every house is a 
** palazzo,’’ and almost every 
man is an army officer or a 
count. Still splendid car- 
riages, with footmen and 
outriders, drive from the 
grim old gateways. Still 
the lissome women kneel 
beside the _ river’s. brink, 
with flail and stone, to wash 
the clothes of Italy. Still 
the great oxen, drawing little 
carts, scratch their horns 
on the houses as they pass 
through narrow city streets. 
Still the platano — what 
Shakespeare calls the syca- 
more—stands in isolated rows 
along the highways. Still 
men swear, as if to bear 
out Caliban’s taunt that 
the Milanese Prospero had 
taught the language with that prin- 
cipal result. And as to Italian 
servants, those who closely know the 
type know that Shakespeare pictures 
it to the life and differentiates the ser- 
vants of Italy from those of any other race. 
The splendor and the beauty of the 
North-Italian plays, their saturation 
with the local atmosphere, the lover-like 
quality of Shakespeare’s affection—all 
this is an almost conclusive argument 
for his having been in Italy, when it is 
joined to the fact of the extreme prob- 
ability of his having made the journey. 
It was easy to go to Italy. Ships 
sailed direct from England to Italian 
ports. And the literary worker has always 
loved to travel. Milton was in Rome 
and Florence. Chaucer was in Italy, and 
is supposed to have met Petrarch there. 
Montaigne traveled there ten years 
before Shakespeare’s supposed journey. 
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We-do not need to think of economy 
in connection with Shakespeare’s travel- 
ing. No one knows what money he 
made or how he spent it. And he had 
a wealthy patron in the person of the 
Earl of Southampton. To him Shake- 
speare dedicated his Venus and Adonis 
as ‘the first heir of my invention.” 
He dedicated it with flowing words of 
admiration for the “ noble godfather”’ of 
his verse. He promised, too, to honor 
him “* with some graver labour.’’ 

It would be in keeping with the cus- 
toms of the period, and with the proba- 
bilities of the case, for Southampton to 
give to Shakespeare goodly sums of 
money; first, on account of Venus and 
Adonis, dedicated with such warmth of 
admiration, and next, on account of the 
‘““graver labour’? to come. And, in 
fact, there is a tradition which has been 
generally credited that at about this 
very time Southampton gave to Shake- 
speare one thousand pounds. A 
part was probably spent in foreign 
travel. 

It was in 1593 that Venus and Adonis 
appeared. That was peculiarly a year 
of liberty for Shakespeare because it 
was a time of plague in London and 
the theatres were closed. Nothing is 
more likely than that he went to Italy 
that year to prepare for the more 
serious work which he promised his 
noble patron. At that time he was not 
quite thirty years old. Southampton, 
nine years younger, had taken a degree 
at Cambridge, had been entered at 
Gray’s Inn for two or three years, and 
was eagerly making acquaintance with 
the world of wit and fashion. Open- 
handed and gallant, a generous friend 
of the stage and of literature, he was no 
doubt dazzled by the intellect of Shake- 
speare, and was proud to he of aid to 
him and to have the names of South- 
ampton and Shakespeare connected. A 
likable young man was this who so early 
recognized the dramatist’s genius. It is 
pleasant to find him gallantly winning 
the favor of Queen Elizabeth, and then, 


HENRY WRIOTHESLEY, THIRD EARL OF 
SOUTHAMPTON 


before he was twenty-five years old, gal- 
lantly quarreling with her for the sake 


of marrying the girl he loved. If it was 
necessary for Shakespeare to have a 
patron, it is satisfactory to think that 
the patron was of such a kind. 

Even those who most tenaciously hold 
that Shakespeare was never in Italy real- 
ize how marvelously his plays are per- 
meated with Italian atmosphere. But 
how infinitely more reasonable to feel a 
certainty that he was there—to believe 
that he saw the people and the palaces, 
the ancient cities and the crumbling 
walls, and that he gazed in admiration 
at the blue of the Italian sky ! 
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THE GREAT OUTSIDE DOOR 


With vertical bars and studded nails, quaint ornamentation of wrought-iron, and the | 
artist-owner’s monogram for a door-plate. ; 





AN UNUSUAL COUNTRY HOUSE 
THE UNIQUE: HANDIWORK OF A CALIFORNIA EDITOR 


Right into the heart of modern “ hus- 
tle’’ is projected this bit of medieval 
life. You ride out from stirring, bus- 
tling Los Angeles on the fastest run- 
ning electric cars in Christendom, the 
very epitome of all the rush and swirl of 
modern city life; you shoot by avenue 
after avenue till you reach Forty-second 
Avenue, and there you leave the elec- 
tric flyer and strike across lots, a dis- 
tance of perhaps three blocks. In five 
minutes you are right in the cloistered 
vale of the old Arroyo. And down in 
its sunlit spaces a man has built him 
a house among straggling old sycamores 
contemporary with Moses, with the vel- 
vet of encircling hills surrounding, with 
the smell of sage blooming and the 
pungent odor of the eucalyptus trees— 
down there in that old river-bed where 
once rushed mountain waters. 

The house is a stone castle not yet 
completed, looking as if dug up from the 
middle of the fifteenth century ; and the 
man has built it outside and inside with 
his own hands, with what help he could 
get from the wild Indian boys he takes 
to bring up in his house. The man is 
Charles F. Lummis, author and littera- 
teur, the editor of Out West. Amid 
incredible hindrances, by sheer force of 
will, he has materialized his dream and 
has given free rein to the poet’s fancy 
and the artist’s hand. Since a house of 
wood has always the look of a tempo- 
rary existence, he determined to have 
one of stone. The boulders for the 
walls have all been collected there- 
about; the old bell with dangling rope, 
which hangs in the belfry on the right, 
is from one of the old Missions, and has 
a romantic history of its own. 


All the interior woodwork is hand- 
hewn—beam and door, frame and panel. 
The rafters in the great living-hall are 
halved sycamore logs, black and hoary- 
looking. The detail which is seen in 
the picture of the great outside door 
shows the solid construction better than 
words—the nails studded between the 
vertical bars, the iron staple, the quaint 
ornamentation of wrought-iron, and 
the artist-owner’s monogram mounted 
for a door-plate. 

Inside, all the doors are cross-barred 
and paneled in different styles, and all 
hewn by hand. Small, quaint windows 
are set high in the walls, castle style; 
and, truth to say, the glass in them is 
not much clearer than fifteenth century 
Manila shells. Perhaps the dim light 
and the cobwebs were needed as fitting 
accessories to carry out the illusion, but 
who would be the housekeeper ! 

The dining-room side walls are full 
of little niches let in as the wall was 
laid up, where are ensconced pieces of 
plate and china, instead of the now 
commonplace plate-shelf. 

The walls of the living-hall are of 
rough plaster colored a dull red, giving 
the much-needed color warmth, and an 
admirable background for the fine col- 
lection of rare pictures which are the 
owner’s pride and joy. Therich coloring 
of the paintings—many of them old 
masters, all framed by this master of 
handicraft himself, and mostly in hand- 
hewn black oak—would alone give a 
distinguished interior. 

A narrow, tortuous stone staircase, 
in true medieval style, leads to the sleep- 
ing rooms above and to the “ Lion’s 
Den ”’ of this literary craftsman, whence 
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issue those roars and growls which af- 
fright the wicked politicians, and where 
unlucky writers who offend are chewed 
torags. One would never guess, meet- 
ing the “ Lion’’ thus in his own pictur- 
esque lair—the smiling host of admirers 
and friends—that he would turn and 
rend without mercy, and that he would 
enjoy the process. 

The walls of the den are lined with 
books, and the owner’s desk in the 
centre is again circled about with them; 
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A personality like this is public 
property; and therefore it may be fur- 
ther mentioned concerning this castle- 
builder that winter and summer he 
appears—not only every day, but when 
receiving his friends on Sunday—in a 
pair of white jean overalls, a jacket of 
the same, and only an undershirt half- 
concealing, half-revealing his muscular 
form. No one who has ever met this 
unusual personality would expect his 
dwelling to be like anybody else’s. 
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THE RESIDENCE OF MR. LUMMIS IN THE OLD ARROYO 


The owner built this house with his own hands, from laying the boulders of the 
walls to hewing and carving the interior woodwork. 


they are piled on the floor and heaped 
in the chairs. Winter and summer this 
nature-lover dines out-of-doors, under 
the branches of the great, spreading old 
sycamore in the centre of the court 
around which the dwelling is built. 
Nobody knows how old the sycamore 
is, but it is so old that Mr. Lummis has 
been forced to hold together the great 
roots with a cement filling, to keep the 
weight of the dragging limbs from tear- 
ing them asunder. “‘Arboreal dentistry ’”’ 
is his felicitous naming of the job. 


But surely it is a life crowned—so rich 
in work and strength—down in the 
Arroyo filled with the romance of 
Spanish Dons sleeping away the noon 
warmth under the ancient sycamore 
beside the door, and with those heaven- 
kissing hills of the Sierra Madre, all 
brown and purple shadings, to look out 
upon whenever he wills. 


FV enrolls  Keclh 
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A COLLECTION OF NOTABLE PAINTINGS 


Art lovers throughout the country 
know Philadelphia as a city rich in pri- 
vate galleries of paintings which are 
more or less accessible to the interested 
public. Among the most notable of 
these collections is that of Mr. Felix 
Isman. It consists largely of paintings 
by the best contemporary artists, among 
them Bouguereau, L’hermitte, Joseph 
Bail, Clays, Von Marcke, Larpigney, 
Inness, and Thaulow; but there are 
valuable and rare examples of the art 
of Corot, Daubigny, Cazin, Diaz, 
and Dupré of the Barbizon group, and 
several tempestuous marine scenes by 
Isabey, full of tragic action, which 
were done in the earlier part of the 
nineteenth century. ‘Through the gen- 
erous courtesy of Mr. Isman THE 
BooKLOVERS MAGAZINE is enabled to 
reproduce several of the typical pictures 
in his gallery. 

The most popular paintings of Asti, 
who died in Paris last year, are all 
studies from one model. The artist’s 
own wife posed for him. Of these one 
of the most effective, The Bloom of 
Youth, well-chosen in title and thought, 
has been reproduced as the frontis- 
piece of this issue. While Asti has 
not attained the delicate flesh tints of 
Bouguereau and his pictures lack the 
vivacity and expressiveness of Henner, 
even his most prejudiced critics must 
admit that he has painted something 
noteworthy and beautiful. The rich, 
luxuriant auburn hair, falling over the 
shoulders in long, graceful waves; the 
thoughtful, pensive eyes, half hidden 
under long, drooping lashes; the ex- 
pressive lips and full chin and neck, 
suggesting a ripeness of feminine beauty, 
are painted with fidelity and grace. 

Another noteworthy Asti painting in 


the collection is The Reverie, a sympa- 
thetic and beautiful conception, by many 
considered his best work. There is also 
a portrait of the artist by himself, besides 
a number of unfinished sketches. From 
these results of his labor Asti refused to 
part during his lifetime, and it was not 
until after his death that they were 
purchased direct from Madame Asti. 

Meissonier’s Hallebardier, which is 
here reproduced, was purchased in Paris 
at the celebrated Meissonier sale in 
1883. The halberdier in his elaborate 
costume of the eighteenth century in- 
terested this artist to an unusual degree, 
and on five separate occasions was made 
the subject for individual painting. But 
in all of them there is the same careful 
attention to minutiz, the same elabo- 
rate finish, the same sharp accentuation 
of feature in which Meissonier perfected 
himself. 

One of the most interesting paintings 
in the collection is 4 Vow, Jerusalem. 
It is a canvas by Théodore Jacques 
Ralli, a Greek, born at Constantinople, 
who is a pupil of Gérome and Lecomte 
du Nuoy. Inthe brilliancy and richness 
of his coloring he suggests Vibert, who 
gets his unusual result not so much from 
the colors themselves as from the man- 
ner in which he applies them to the 
canvas. Like Gérome, Ralli succeeds 
in vividly representing the sun-baked 
soil and rocks of the oriental coun- 
tries. The Vow is thoroughly Hebrew, 
alike in the thoughtful, serious faces of 
the men watching with not too much 
curiosity the public declaration of the 
devotee; the distant groups pondering 
the great problems of Hebraic religion; 
the prayer scroll lying close at hand, 
such as are still in use in modern Jew- 
ish synagogues; the simple robes and 
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curious round caps; and the old walls 
of Jerusalem back of and around all. 
The vow is one of personal chastity and 
goodness, and is registered upon the East 
Wall toward the rising sun. 

The Mill Stream of Fritz Thaulow 
shows him in one of his most charac- 
teristic scenes. No other artist has 
better caught the subtle, secret mani- 
festations of Nature in stream and snow, 
and at night. His snow pictures por- 
tray snow in all its varying phases: the 
light, soft, warm covering one finds 
enveloping the ground on a winter’s 
morning ; the crusted snows reflecting 
the sunlight from the surface; the 
hard, rough masses of ice; and, lastly, 
the thawing, disintegrating, breaking 
particles. To him snow is one of 
Nature’s most fascinating and comfort- 
able manifestations. The quiet gloom 
and mystery of night have also been 
congenial studies to his poetic spirit, 
and his present residence at Dieppe in 
Normandy is largely due to the influence 
of the soft, hazy moonlight upon him. 
But it is in stream painting that he has 
no superior. His streams are not 
static; the playing lights and shadows 
and floating leaves seem to move with 
the natural current of the stream. 
They flow through homely rustic con- 
fines, past humble dwellings, reflecting 
the clear skies and sunlight and the big, 
silent, overshadowing trees. A delicacy 
of color that nowhere becomes flaccid 


or weak combines with a strong yet 
restful sense of power. His treatment 
is broad and free; he, bestows no ex- 
aggerated care upon details. In the 
picture reproduced he seems to have 
brought to the borders of the stream 
oné of those picturesque, low, thatch- 
roofed and white-walled houses of 
Normandy, not for itself but for the 
additional effect its reflection gives to 
the water. Water is the great element 
‘of his art. 

The dreamy-eyed, curly-headed, inno- 
cent Cupid istypical of Bouguereau. Like 
all the Madonnas and Cupids that with 
almost clock-like regularity he turns out 
year after year, it shows his exceptional 
technical skill. Often in one sitting 
he will transform a part of the white 
canvas into a finished head for his com- 
position, and never retouch it afterwards. 
The soft, rich, transparent flesh tints in 
the face and arms of the little god are 
ample compensation for the convention- 
ality of the conception. Bouguereau 
seems quite unaffected by the revolu- 
tions in progress in the art world, and is 
content to continue to produce the style 
of work which has gained for him 
assured popularity. The Cupid was 
painted in 1903. 

Mr. Isman has kindly permitted the 
Magazine to arrange for the reproduc- 
tion in color of another series of pic- 
tures from his valuable collection, which 
will appear in the December issue. 
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BETTER 
By EDMUND VANCE COOKE 


There’s only one motto you need 
To succeed : 
“* Better.”’ 
The other man’s winning? Then you 
Must do 
Better. 
From the baking of bread 
To the breaking a head, 
From rhyming a ballad 
To sliming a salad, 
From mending of ditches 
To spending of riches, 
Follow the rule to the uttermost letter: 
‘“ Better!’ 


Of course you may say but a few 
Can do 
Better ; 
And you’re going to strive 
So that a// may thrive 
Better. 
And it’s right you are 
To follow the star, 
Set in the heavens, afar, afar; 
But still with your eyes 
On the skies 
It is wise 
To be riding a mule, 
Or guiding a school, 
Thatching a hovel, 
Or hatching a novel, 
Foretelling weather, 
Or selling shoe-leather ; 
And remember you must 
Be doing it just 
A wee dust 
Better. 
And ’tis quite 
As right 
For you to cite 
That the author might, 
Or ought, to write 
A heavenly sight 
Better ! 





For which sharp word I am much your debtor 


Knowing none other could file my fetter 
Better. 
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THE INVASION OF THE GOLD-SHIPS 





THE NEWEST GOLD-MINING AND ITS RESULTS 


BY HAROLD BOLCE 


Fleets of strange vessels, that sail on 
seas of their own creation, are plowing 
wide channels through the fertile valleys 
of the Pacific Coast, and are preparing 
to cruise in the same way across the 
plains of Asia. It is a colossal search 
for gold, and no quest was ever crowned 
with greater success. It is the begin- 
ning of a revolution in mining. Plain 
after plain in Western America is being 
quietly purchased, and throughout the 
valleys of China paths are being mapped 
for the coming of the new American 
invasion. 

Every fact in regard to the big craft 
taxes credulity. The steel monsters 
dig their own seas, and these bodies of 
water move across the country with the 
vessels they bear. Over the course 
they once take the big boats never 
return; there is nothing to lure them 
back. They absorb the treasure as they 
pass. And they leave not even a ripple 
of water to mark their progress; instead, 
in their wake ure piled mounds of boul- 
ders and bed-rock. 

As the ships move on, the streams of 
fortune that flow into the cabins of the 
captains are constant. Operations never 
cease. Powerful electric search-lights 
illumine the way by night. The fleets 
now launched will not stop until the 
fertile valleys over which they sail are 
converted into a wide desolation. 

Up to the present the operators have 
been able to withhold the details of their 
undertakings. Japanese generals are no 
more reticent than the captains of these 
gold-ships. Itis as difficult for a stranger 
to get aboard as it would be to enter the 
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vaults of the United States Treasury. 
It has been to the advantage of the 
owners to conduct their exploitations as 
quietly as possible, lest a multitude of 
rival argonauts be attracted and the 
fields being prospected rise suddenly in 
value. Thus, the remarkable triumphs 
and startling possibilities of the new min- 
ing have escaped the world-wide atten- 
tion they are likely soon to command. 

The ships are owned by close corpo- 
rations, and it is a significant thing that 
absolutely no stock is for sale. Many 
of the boats are bringing a net return 
of from seven hundred to one thousand 
dollars a day to their owners, and are 
wresting this harvest from orchard lands, 
sheep pastures, and grain fields—regions 
not hitherto regarded as mineral lands. 

The monster vessels do microscopic 
work on an enormous scale. Gold par- 
ticles, invisible except under magnifying 
lenses, are safely secured. Because of 
the fact that the mining fleets can force 
fortune from ordinary agricultural soil, 
many of the fairest fields in America 
and Asia are marked for exploitation. 
Countless acres, until now not dreamed 
of as possible mine areas, are being 
bought up. Where owners learn that 
their land is wanted as cruising ground 
for the curious craft, they can secure 
fabulous prices. In parts of the West 
farm land, until recently procurable at 
from twenty to one hundred dollars the 
acre, is selling at no less than five thou- 
sand dollars the acre. Thousands of 
ploughmen are plodding on stubborn 
acres which may yet yield glittering 
returns in gold. 
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In the course of ages many rivers, 
both in Western America and Eastern 
Asia, having torrential sources in moun- 
tain ranges, have washed down great 
quantities of fine gold to the valleys. 
As many of those streams have repeat- 
edly changed their courses, prospect 
drilling discloses the presence of gold 
particles in varying quantities over wide 
areas. The sub-stratum, just above 
bed-rock, is often particularly rich in 
yellow sands. It has long been known 
that numbers of valleys are built on gold 
deposits, and herculean efforts and much 
capital have been expended to secure 
the valued metal; but the engineering 
problems hitherto could not be solved. 
The presence of seepage water, and of 
subterranean lakes and rivers, made pro- 
gress impossible. It was like attempting 
to dig up the bottom of a sea. 

Now, complete ‘triumph has been 
secured over obstacles that have for 
years baffled the most resourceful engi- 
neers. Instead of making vain effort to 
expel the water from the field of opera- 
tions the big ships dig a lake-bed, bank 
up shores, and then launch themselves 
in the artificial sea. The water, which 
was formerly an element that could not 
be overcome, has now become indis- 
pensable. The operators even go up the 
valleys, tap rivers, and convey in flumes 
additional water to float their fleets. 

Soil that assays no more than twelve, 
twenty, and thirty cents to the cubic 
yard can be worked at a great profit by 
the ships. Heretofore, the presence of 
gold in small quantities under orchards 
and other fields offered little induce- 
ment to mine operators, for the cost of 
extraction would equal if not exceed the 
returns, even in the few instances where 
the engineering problems were not in- 
surmountable. Now on the Pacific 
Coast olive, orange, peach, and pome- 
granate orchards, fields of wheat and 
barley, and rich pasture plains, and in a 
few instances even villages and cities, are 
passing into the maw of these mechan- 
ical monsters. Literally, valleys are 


being turned upside down. Thesoil on 
which forage-grass, fruits, and cereals 
grew is buried to a depth of twenty, 
thirty, and even fifty feet. On top of 
it, in vast, irregular heaps, are tumbled 
acres of worthless rock. 

The desolation wrought by war can- 
not be compared with the wreckage of 
fertile valleys caused by a cruise of these 
gold-hunting leviathans. Lands _ laid 
waste by armies blossom again when 
peace returns. Over the wide paths 
traversed by the new mining squadrons 
not a vine, a tree, a bush, or a blade of 
grass will ever grow. They will remain 
for all ages as barren as a granite quarry 
or a street of cobblestones. 

In the Feather River basin of Cali- 
fornia, in Ruby Valley, the plains of 
Grasshopper Creek and’* Horse Prairie 
Creek of Montana, along the Snake 
River plains of Idaho, in the Swan 
River Valley of Colorado, and in other 
sections of the West, these amphibian 
fleets, sailing on portable seas, and eat- 
ing up the land as they go, have started 
on their unparalleled voyages. They 
are to invade Alaska. The seepage in 
the Yukon Valley and the snow-soaked 
tundras of other Arctic sections, instead 
of offering a barrier, will facilitate the 
progress of the ships. New Zealand 
has already witnessed the operations of 
the boats. In Asia they are to be tried 
along the valleys of the Yalu, the Amur, 
the Hoang-ho, and the Yang-tze-kiang. 

All this means an almost incomput- 
able addition to the gold supply of the 
world. It also menaces large portions 
of the choicest agricultural sections of 
the earth. Nor can anything now 
arrest the advance of the squadrons. 
The lure is irresistible and the desolation 
certain. The only circumstance that 
could in the remote future check the 
destruction of fertile areas would be an 
over-supply of gold, so that its purchas- 
ing power would be greatly diminished. 
Before that day arrives many of the 
most prolific alluvial plains in the world 
will be converted into deserts. 
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These gold-ships are the culminating 
effort of more than fifty years of ingen- 
ious experiment, inspired by promise of 
bewildering fortune. They are ac- 
knowledged to be the highest achieve- 
ment of mining engineering genius. In 
appearance they are formidable. Take 
the ancient ark as it is popularly pic- 
tured, combine it with a river or estuary 
dredger, add a large section of a modern 
battleship, half a score of hoisting cranes, 
pile-drivers, steam-hammers, and batter- 


drives them with irresistible force. 
They delve into the banks ahead of the 
ship, literally eating up the land. 
Gorged with rock and sand, the buck- 
ets mount the ladder again, and along a 
huge gantry are carried back to a rota- 
ting cylindrical screen, into which they 
discharge their contents at the rate of 
thirteen buckets a minute. Each one 
of these steel carriers contains five cubic 
feet of earth, so that an amount of 
material equal to the contents of three 
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DEVOURING A FORTY-FOOT BANK 


Half a mile from the river, the dredger floats in its own artificial lake 
supplied by irrigating ditches. 


ing-rams, and some conception may be 
had of what one of these wonderful 
gold-ships is like. 

A great steel ladder extends in front 
of the vessel, like an inverted bowsprit. 
Up and down the ladder march in end- 
less procession bucket-shaped plows 
with mouths of forged manganese steel. 
The chain that carries them will sup- 
port a weight of five hundred tons. 
These keen-edged scoops will cut 
through solid rock. A marine engine 


city dump-carts 1s poured every minute 
of the day and night into the whirling 
cylinder. 

Five thousand gallons of water a min- 
ute are simultaneously forced into the 
revolving mass. The screens make 
twenty revolutions every minute. All 
the principles of mining employed in 
pans, cradles, long toms, sluices, grizzlies, 
and amalgam plates are combined in the 
winnowing process. Tables fitted with 
eccentric cams, to hold down coverings 
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of cocoanut matting and expanded 
metal, catch the gold particles. Riffles 
containing mercury, and amalgam plates, 
are also used ; but the cocoanut meshes 
are depended upon to catch most of the 
gold. These mats are frequently put 
through a process of washing in a tank, 
and the sediment which collects in the 
bottom is run through a centrifugal 
amalgamating machine. The amalgam 
is then heated, the quicksilver expelled, 
and the fine gold remains. All this is 
done by machinery. 

Everything too large to pass through 
the perforations in the rotating screen 
travels out of the end of the cylinder, 
and by a mechanical conveyer is carried 
to the refuse dump in the wake of the 
big ship. This mass of débris consists 
of stones varying from the size of a 
marble to that of a beer keg. All the 
soil collects at the bottom of the artifi- 
cial sea in which the boat floats, and 
when this débris of rock is piled in the 
rear, the soil of course is buried far 
below the surface. Impalpable gold-dust 
—-so fine, in fact, that it will pass through 
chamois leather—is retained in the 
cocoanut meshes and riffles of mercury. 

It is estimated that less than one- 
tenth of one per cent. of the gold in the 
path of the monsters escapes. Placer 
fields which had been worked over five 
and six times are now being harvested 
at great profit, so completely do these 
ships carry off the yellow metal. The 
ships can even secure paying quantities 
of gold from the discarded dumps of 
other mines. 

Although three hundred tons of steel 
machinery are operated on one of these 
monster craft, a solitary winchman, 
aloft in a sort of conning tower, con- 
trols the entire mechanism. Levers, 
brakes, and handles, working in quad- 
rants, are all about him. Every part of 
the complicated vessel is under separate 
control, and all obey the direction of 
the winchman with the fidelity and 
precision of trained soldiers in a regi- 
ment. Some of the ships are equipped 
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with enormous steel legs, or spuds, 
which extend to the bottom of the 
artificial sea, and enable the big boat 
literally to stride from point to point in 
its advance. The movement of these 
legs of steel is in exact similitude to 
human locomotion. Each different part 
of the mechanism is run by its own 
induction motor, so that, while any 
department of the huge mechanical 
miner may be stopped for repairs or 
other purposes, the main work of the 
earth-consuming cavalcade of buckets 
goes steadily on. A single deck-hand 
is the only other member of the crew. 
His main business is to watch the elec- 
trically-operated pumps and to oil the 
machinery. Farmers are not infrequently 
trained to operate the levers and handles 
in the winchman’s tower. 

The buckets do the work of five 
thousand men and teams. Two mil- 
lion, five hundred thousand pounds of 
earth are lifted every minute by this 
mammoth contrivance. Thirty-five 
tons of rock and sand are constantly 
climbing the steel ladder. A motor of 
fifty horse-power drives them up and 
down. Sometimes they burrow to a 
depth of fifty feet. And on a water 
level—often twenty, thirty, and even 
fifty feet below the surface of the sur- 
rounding plain—these squadrons move 
on and on. 

A remarkable fact is that, in mining 
with these ships, earth can be handled 
at a cost not exceeding three and four 
cents a ton. The total expense in a 
day in the operation of one of the 
great vessels is sometimes less than 
thirty dollars. The ships cost from 
fifty thousand to ninety-five thousand 
dollars, according to size. The first 
year’s cruise will pay for the monster 
itself, will pay the cost of the land, 
even at five thousand dollars the acre, 
will meet all expenses, including repairs 
and depreciation of machinery, and still 
net the owner over one hundred thou- 
sand dollars. These are figures of actual 
operations, and regarding land carrying 
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a low proportion of gold. It is little 
wonder that the men who own these 
mining fleets do not advertise. Many 
of them are reaping a profit of more 
than six hundred per cent. on their 
investment. The industry is, of course, 
legitimate in every sense, but it has 
all get-rich-quick schemes absolutely 
eclipsed. 

One of the gold-ships will devour an 
acre of earth every month. As there 
are now one hundred vessels in the 
unique Pacific Coast fleet, one hundred 
agricultural acres are being permanently 
destroyed every thirty days. In the 
valleys thus far prospected and purchased 
by the operators there is an assurance 
of at least fifty years of mining activity; 
so that at the end of that period, even 
if no additional boats were launched in 
new sections, sixty thousand fertile 
acres will have been deducted from the 
tillable areas of Western America. 

While the new mining squadron em- 
bodies perfected ideas struggled for in 
some of the earlier dredging craft, the 
arrival at success has not been the out- 
come of an uninterrupted evolution. 
The vessels now, in fact, are operating 
in regions that have been the scene of 
numberless and conspicuous failures, 
some of them involving hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. Not only from 
soil given over to the slower profits of 
husbandry, but also from lands held by 
mining companies, yet virtually aban- 
doned as impossible and, until the new 
discoveries, overgrown with manzanita, 
madrono, and chaparral, auriferous har- 
vests are now being gathered. 

With the advent of the first Forty- 
niners in California there arrived a 
dredger, and the dream of its promoters 
was to scoop up fortune by the ton 
from the rich gravel of the valleys. 
The over-abundant water, on which the 
new fleets sail triumphantly, was the 
grave of earlier enterprises. Several 
crude archetypes of the modern boats 
went ingloriously to the bottom of 
Western rivers and stayed there. 
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The dredges that did work at all 
were successful only in digging up mud. 
They failed utterly to save the fine par- 
ticles of gold. They were simply strong, 
unskilled excavators. Twenty-two years 
ago gigantic pumps were constructed, 
designed to be sunk into valleys, and 
were made to disgorge vast quantities of 
earth; but they were not profitable, 
and ended in wrecking their promoters. 
Then a resourceful engineer, a builder 
of tunnels and steel bridges, conceived 
a great idea. He had shafts sunk into 
valleys, into which pneumatic tubes 
were driven. Radiating from the bot- 
tom of the tube, drifts were constructed. 
Air under enormous pressure was 
pumped into the tubes, and this, for- 
cing the water back, enabled the miners 
to explore the lower strata of the val- 
leys. Gold in large quantities was 
found, some of it as rich as seven 
dollars to a pan, but it was soon appar- 
ent that sufficient air-pressure could not 
be maintained to allow the work to 
proceed on a paying basis. Water and 
gravel would sometimes rush back into 
the drifts. The whole system menaced 
the life of every man below the surface, 
and the project had to be abandoned. 
Other undertakings included the build- 
ing of great walls of masonry, designed 
to bank up or divert surface and sub- 
terranean streams, and thus uncover 
to ordinary excavation the layers and 
pockets of gold. Like the others, this 
proved an expensive fiasco. 

It is a curious fact that the present 
successful gold-ships were perfected 
almost simultaneously in different parts 
of the West, and by operators who 
were not working in codperation. In 
the Feather River country, where the 
mammoth steel miners are having a 
dramatic career, the big operations had 
their genesis in an olive orchard ; and, 
strange to say, the colossal undertaking 
was inaugurated not by mining men at 
all, but by two horticulturists. 

These two orchardists were successful 
in their chosen labors. Their citrus 
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fruits had won premiums at 
State and county fairs. In 
fact, they had helped to make 
Butte County’s reputation 
as the Northern California 
belt of ‘“‘the orange, the 
pomegranate, and the vine.”’ 
About three years ago they 
were digging a well to supply 
their fruit trees with an ad- 
ditional supply of water,when 
they unearthed a lot of gold 
dust. They then made fur- 
ther tests and found that 
their entire orchards were 
growing in yellow sands. 
They went quietly to work 
and bought up three thou- 
sand acres of adjoining 
orchards. And then these 
men, who had spent their 
lives pruning, grafting, and 
spraying trees, picking fruit, . 
and waging warfare on the 
codling-moth, the woolly 
aphis, the San José scale, 
and the plum-curculio, 
undertook to solve a problem 
which for fifty years had 
defied the best mining and 
engineering genius in the 
world. 

The story of their success 
is nothing short of a great 
romance. It adds another 
curious instance of gold- 
mining excitements owing 
their origin to men who 
are neither professional metallurgists, 
engineers nor experienced prospectors. 
The British Government, not very 
many years ago, sent skilled experts 
to look for gold outcroppings in the 
Transvaal. They went about their 
work with learned deliberation. They 
built themselves houses; and as there is 
no timber in the South African Boer 
land, they constructed dwellings out of 
an accessible conglomerate rock. With 
their geologic hammers and their assay- 
ing fires they made painstaking study 








AN ENDLESS CHAIN OF STEEL SCOOPS 
Powerful buckets by which the bank is torn away 


and carried to the dredger, where it is 
sluiced to obtain the gold. 


of everything that looked to them like 
ore, and then they finally reported 
gravely that wherever the traditional 
land of Ophir was, it was not in the 
Transvaal, for the only gold-bearing 
quartz they could find was of such a 
low grade that it would not pay to 
work it. Soon after, a farmer discov- 
ered a ledge of the now famous Wit- 
watersrand, and the greatest gold reef 
on the planet was disclosed. And when 
the stamp-mills began to grind up the 
ore, the conglomerate walls of the off- 
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GETTING RID OF THE REFUSE 


By means of a mechanical conveyer the refuse rocks 
and gravel are carried to the dump in 


the wake of the ship. 


cial metallurgists were torn down and 
run at great profit through the batteries. 
The scientists, in their profound blind- 
ness, had built their houses out of the 
very ore they sought but failed to find. 
In the city of Spokane a painting glori- 
fies a burro which, nibbling an evening 
meal on a mountain side in the Coeur 
d’Alenes, kicked into the camp of his 
discouraged master below a small ava- 
lanche of nuggets, which led to the 
discovery and exploitation of entire 
gorges of silver and galena. It was a 





crew of tenderfeet that dis- 
covered in the Klondike the 
oe diggings that caused the 
a stampede toward the polar 
gold regions. So now, on 
the Oroville plains, two horti- 
culturists have made a dis- 
covery, and inaugurated a 
great industry which in many 
ways is the most significant 
thing in the history of gold- 
mining. 

Thirty-three gold-ships are 
now devouring the Oroville 
orchards. The vessels are 
owned by the Feather River 
Company, the Boston and 
Oroville Mining Company, 
the Butte Gold Company, 
the Lava Beds Company, the 
Cherokee Gold Company, 
the Kia Oro Company, the 
PennsylvaniaGold Company, 
and a number of other firms. 
From the first the ships, 
designed under the direction 
of the two orchardists, with 
the assistance, of course, of 
engineers, have been a suc- 
cess. Over a million dollars’ 
worth of machinery has 
already been installed, and 
new boats are to be launched 
at once. In the new vessels 
the capacity for work has 
been increased eighty per 
cent., while the cost of 
operation has been lowered 
thirty-five per cent. The whole indus- 
try has been reduced to such a certainty 
that the builders of the boats guarantee 
that expenses will not exceed a stipulated 
amount. 

Naturally the operations of the boats 
have quickened nearly every activity in 
the regions where they cruise. In 
Oroville, for example, modern machine- 
shops, business blocks, larger stores, 
and costly residences have followed the 
advent of the ships. In addition to 
gold the Oroville plains are yielding 
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silver, copper, platinum, asbestos, min- 
eral paints, soapstone, lime, clay, and 
cement. Naturally the proven practica- 
bility of the mining ships, carrying off 
priceless cargoes of metal, has turned 
attention from horticulture and farming. 

One of the finest orchards on the 
Pacific Coast was on the Leggett farm, 
near Oroville. In the vineyard were 
eighty acres of Flame Tokays, seven 
acres of Adriatic figs, twenty acres of 
peaches, and the rest was in oranges, 
cherries, and olives. Horticultural 
science had so perfected the varieties on 
this place that the annual gross income 
was twenty thousand dollars, and the net 
profit over one hundred dollars the acre. 
The orchard was one of the show 
places in California. But it was dis- 
covered that the roots of the trees were 
nourished in soil rich with fine gold. 
A conservative estimate, based on care- 
ful drillings, places the value of the land 
under the vineyard alone at many mil- 
lions; and so the splendid farm has 
been sold at a high figure to the owners 
of the mining vessels, the trees are 
being cut down and the vines uprooted, 
and barren bed-rock, torn from its 
stratum sixty feet below the surface, is 
being spread over the once prolific soil. 

In fact this whole valley of Oroville, 
one of the finest in the world, is doomed. 
It consists of twenty-five thousand acres. 
Its dried-fruit shipments have averaged 
yearly five million pounds of prunes, 
four million pounds of peaches, one 
million pounds of apricots, pears, and 
plums, and nearly a million pounds of 
apples. From this valley, marked for 
the cruising of the gold-craft, five hun- 
dred carloads of oranges are annually 
shipped. One of the orange orchards, 
owned by the Oroville Citrus Associa- 
tion, consists of seventy-five acres, 
represents an investment of twenty-four 
thousand dollars, and pays a satisfactory 
interest on a valuation of one hundred 
thousand dollars. It takes five years to 
bring an orange orchard into bearing, 
and a mature acre of these trees is 
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worth all the way from three hundred 
to two thousand dollars the acre. But 
such appraisement is nothing compared 
with the value of the land minerally, 
some of these orchard areas yielding no 
less than thirty thousand dollars the 
acre to the owners of the mining fleets. 
Olive growing has also been an impor- 
tant industry of this region. There are 
a number of large olive-pickling and 
olive-oil mills in the valley. They, too, 
must make way for the gold-hunting 
flotillas. Orchards of almonds—a mil- 
lion pounds of which are annually 
shipped from the Oroville region—and 
acres of lemons, limes, pomeloes, pome- 
granates, Japanese persimmons, bananas, 
figs, nectarines, loquats, and other fruits 
are in the path of the destroyers. 

It now transpires that a number of 
Western citizens, who are not interested 
personally in the mining enterprises and 
who have no farm lands for sale, have 
dipped into the future, and are alarmed 
at the menace of annihilation which 
hangs over many rich valleys beyond 
the Rockies. 

What is to be done? An owner ofa 
gold-craft who is making thirty thousand 
dollars every month, with a ship that 
cost him only fifty to ninety thousand 
dollars, is not concerned as to what may 
happen a generation hence to a com- 
munity hitherto reaping abundance from 
the acres he is despoiling. He pays for 
the land, and he pays well for it. 
There is no law to restrain him from 
turning arable areas upside down, bury- 
ing the soil forever beyond the reach of 
future husbandry. 

One of the most efficient technical 
experts in the service of the United 
States Government has recently visited 
some of these Western valleys under 
process of utter destruction. He man- 
aged to get on board of the big boats, 
and has figured out a possible solution 
of the extremely grave problem now 
facing a number of communities. He 


recommends that a law be passed 
requiring the mining-ship companies to 
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install on all of their vessels a huge 
sand-pump. Each of these could be 
operated by a twenty horse-power 
motor; and as electricity is obtainable 
in Western countries at a monthly rate 
of five dollars for each horse-power, the 
cost of pumping the soil to the top of 
the rocks, instead of permitting it to 
remain at the bottom of the artificial 
sea, would be one hundred dollars a 
month. Other expenses, such as the 
pay of an additional deck-hand, and the 
building of retaining walls to hold the 
acre of re-made land, while the water 
was subsiding, might bring the cost up 
totwo hundred dollars. As unimproved 
land is scarcely worth that much, except 
in specially favored localities, the Gov- 
ernment expert-engineer suggests that 
the county officials in the districts 
affected pay a subsidy of one hundred 
dollars to the gold-ship owners for every 
acre reclaimed, and that laws be passed, 
preferably by the States in which these 
vessels are operating, enjoining the 
companies from further exploitation 
unless they restore the soil to the sur- 
face, where it belongs. 

Such new-made acres would be 
exceptionally fertile, as they would con- 
tain pure soil, all the rocks being buried 
far below. It would simply reverse the 
present order of things, which is result- 
ing in unquestioned calamity to some 
of the fairest of Western plains. These 
reclaimed areas would readily sell for 
one hundred dollars an acre, and possi- 
bly more. The hundred-dollar bonus 
from the county governments would, in 
addition to the value of the land, com- 
pletely reimburse the mining companies ; 
and those local communities could well 
afford the subsidy, since it would avert 
the disaster to their lands, which at 
present is inevitable. 

The Federal expert goes still further 
in his recommendations. He _ has 
studied the experiments, in Long Island 
and other parts of the United States, of 
successful removal of large growing 
trees from one part of the country to 
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another. He believes that with care 
and the expenditure of a little capital 
the orchards of the West could be trans- 
planted from the soil to be mined to the 
re-made acres in the wake of the big 
ships. Inasmuch as these orchards are 
very valuable, the extra cost involved in 
digging them up and replanting them 
would be more than compensated for in 
the enhanced value of the reclaimed 
areas. Horticulturists with whom he 
discussed this phase of the question 
were not particularly sanguine in the 
case of old trees, but said that with 
younger orchards the plan was eminently 
feasible. The removal and saving of 
orchards, however, the engineer does 
not lay so much stress upon, as that 
problem is somewhat out of his tech- 
nical line; but he insists that there is 
absolutely nothing of an experimental 
character in the proposition to restore 
the land to its former fertility, and even 
to a condition superior to its original 
state. It would be like turning up the 
soil with plows that reached down to 
bed-rock. Suchsub-soil working might 
accomplish wonders in agriculture, for 
it would bring virgin earth of the purest 
character, and all of it alluvial, to the 
surface. 

The menace to certain valleys in the 
West by this revolutionary ship-mining 
is far more than a matter for local con- 
sideration in the communities most 
interested. There is a great and increas- 
ing emigration to the Pacific Coast. 
That region is to play an important part 
in supporting a large population that 
shall have intimate commercial relations 
with the new nations of Greater Asia. 
The building up of that trade will bene- 
fit the whole country; and anything, 
therefore, that conspires to retard 
Western expansion to its full capacity is 
of concern to America in general. 

The destruction of immensely valu- 
able orchards is not the most dramatic 
illustration of the ruthlessness of the 
new quest for gold. Western towns 


and cities, in some instances, are them- 
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selves doomed. Not only the surround- 
ing country but the city of Oroville, 
itself, one of the oldest in California—a 
county seat, with a city valuation of 
five million dollars and a population of 
three thousand; a city expected to be 
one of the most important on the new 
Gould transcontinental railway, which 
has already established its surveys and 
its right of way over the Sierras and 
through Oroville to San Francisco Bay 
—is threatened with destruction by the 


——~ 
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tive pioneers. Now every citizen, 
except those directly interested in the 
exploitation of the gold ships, has been 
working to secure a strong city govern- 
ment which can safely resist the 
encroachments of the steel destroyers. 
The conditions attending mining by 
ships in the Feather River country are 
almost duplicated in other sections of 
the West. Cruises, prolific of gold, 
have been undertaken in the basin of 
the South Boise River in Idaho. After 


a 





A SUBURBAN ORCHARD DOOMED 


Within sight of city residences this flourishing orchard was transformed, in succession, 
into a marsh, a dump-heap, and a desert. 


gold-ships. It lies on an immensely 
valuable gold area. Already the sub- 
urbs are being ground up in the jaws of 
the gold monsters. In order to prevent 
the total destruction of the suburbs— 
and many fear of the entire city—the 
business men have been aroused, and as 
an only relief the incorporation of the 
city was undertaken in July of this year. 
The progressive element has long 
favored incorporation, but it has been 
steadfastly resisted by the more conserva- 


its own turbulent cascading down the 
mountain slopes of central Idaho, and 
its reception of torrential tributaries 
like Bear Creek, it reaches a level val- 
ley. Five miles further down stream 
the mountain walls close in, and the 
Boise, finally rising over a natural dam, 
again roars down boulders into the Big 
Smoky River. The slow waters, over 
this five-mile valley, have for ages de- 
posited gold. Mining men have known 
this, but, as in other level sections, the 


—_—_ 
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presence of seepage and overflows made 
operations impossible. Now the gold- 
ships are plowing up big fortunes there. 
In Beaverhead County, Montana, one 
of the ships had to sail through tailings 
piled twenty feet above the ordinary 
level of the valley, and then had to cut 
a channel down fifty feet to bed-rock ; 
but it has accomplished this herculean 
feat easily, and is digging out great 
quantities of gold particles. On Horse 
Prairie Creek, in the same State, the 
gold-craft have gathered a wide harvest ; 
but the operators, like many others, are 
not publishing the incredible data of 
their earnings. Ruby Valley, in Madi- 
son County, Montana, is noted, or 
rather was noted throughout the West, 
as a plain of prolific harvests. It is being 
transformed rapidly into a desert of rock. 
Additional destroyers are to be launched 
this year. The best part of that rare 
and fertile county is now the property 
of the ship miners, and is, of course, 
fated. In some parts of the North- 
west where. gold in the valleys does not 
exceed twelve cents to the cubic yard, 
it is being worked at a profit. Near 
bed-rock in other places, as in some of 
the valleys of Idaho, the proportion of 
gold is very high, reaching in the strata 
near bed-rock no less than five dollars 
to the cubic yard. In such earth an 
ordinary: day’s work with one of the big 
vessels would yield a return of from ten 
thousand to fifteen thousand dollars. 
Drilling machines, operated by steam, 
are testing the soil in many valleys. It 
is known that gold-ships are to be 
launched in the valley of the Yukon, 
and, when the war between Russia and 
Japan comes to a close, vessels similar 
to those in the West are to be tried by 
Americans in some of the valleys of 
Siberia. Concessions are also sought 
from the Chinese Government. I met 
in the Orient Mr. E. J. Kimball, con- 
sulting engineer for W. P. Hammon, 
one of the foremost gold-ship miners of 
the Oroville district. Mr. Kimball had 


a staff of engineers with him, and was 
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preparing to spend two years in China 

prospecting on an extensive scale. 
While the destruction of fertile val- 

leys cannot be contemplated with plea- 


‘sure, the substantial addition to the 


world’s supply of gold, resulting from 
the operations of these new fleets, may 
be said in a measure to compensate for 
the agricultural loss. Since the discov- 
ery of America the amount of gold pro- 
duced in the world has been less than 
eleven billion dollars. There is engi- 
neering authority for the statement that 
nine-tenths of that amount has come 
from placer-mining. Inasmuch as, until 
the present, placer methods scratched 
only the surface of the real gold deposits 
—the engineering difficulties rendering 
deep delving in level areas, surcharged 
with water, impossible—the yield of 
gold in the coming decade will doubt- 
less astonish mankind. It is estimated 
that the small fleet of gold-ships already 
in commission is adding thirty-six mil- 
lion dollars every twelve months to the 
world’s hoard. 

Of course, no amount of yellow metal 
can actually offset the annihilation of 
the fairest valleys husbandry has made 
to bloom. As these ships tear up allu- 
vial acres at a cost of three and four 
cents a ton, and can work at a profit 
land that contains a very small propor- 
tion of yellow sands, it means that few 
valleys whose rivers rise in mountains 
are safe from invasion. And so the West- 
ern States in America have reason to 
regard with grave seriousness the cruising 
of those semi-subterranean squadrons, 
which can gather yellow particles so 
microscopic that the human eye cannot 
detect them, and in reaping this precious 
harvest can so metamorphose fertile 
dominions into perpetual desolations. 

The search for gold by means of float- 
ing steel monsters has, indeed, become 
a genuine yellow peril ! 


feu Ra, 

















CONFESSIONS OF A JOKESMITH 


By ONE OF THEM 


Jokes are not written, they are manu- 
factured. They are no more written 
than a musical comedy or a dictionary 
is written. They are constructed by 
rule, according to well-accepted plans, 
and only at rare intervals is one made 
so unusual that it stands alone and 
sticks out, like a Moorish castle or a log 
hunting-lodge in a row of Queen Anne 
cottages in a suburban town. 

I have compiled jokes for nearly a 
quarter of a century. My hair has 
grown gray on the temples and thin on 
top while I have been ringing the varia- 
tions on ‘“‘He”’ and “ She,” and have 
been recording the fanciful and appar- 
ently brilliant remarks of Messrs. Uker- 
dek, Gobang, Whinky, Chipinone, Tyre 
Dout, Rangy Ralph, J. Hamlett Aigs, 
and the host of other mythical persons 
who have helped me to earn a living. 
In the drawers of the desk at which I 
write are at least five thousand jokes 
that I have written and have so far been 
unable to sell. 

These derelicts are not valueless. 
Some of them are still available without 
rewriting. Merely trimming the edges 
with scissors and stamping my name and 
latest address on them in a new spot 
will make them look like jokes, and 
some editor will then buy them. Others 
will have to be rewritten and brought 
up to date before I can hire them out 
to editors who need their services. 

For instance, I find on examining a 
bundle which is marked ‘‘ War,” that 
the jokes included therein refer to the 
Spanish-American argument. Those 
jokes were written during the exciting 
summer of 1898, away back in the last 
century. They failed to find a market 


at that time, but they may go now if 
““Russia’”’ or “‘ Japan’’ is inserted in 
place of “‘ Spain.’’ One joke refers to 
a man who refused to enlist because he 
was under bonds to keep the peace. 
Now, that seemed funny to me when I 
wrote it; it seems funny now. But I 
could not sell it six years ago. I hope 
for better luck before the Mikado and 
the Czar smoke a cigarette together. 

Here is another. One man begins, 
““Spain’s fleet’’—but before he says 
more the other declares, ‘‘ Spain has no 
fleet.’’ The first makes the statement 
again, ““Spain’s fleet’’—and is again 
interrupted. After several such inter- 
ruptions the first man completes his 
sentence as follows: ‘‘Spain’s fleet of 
foot.’’ Recent incidents in the waters 
of the Far East, taken with other inci- 
dents on land, indicate that this joke 
can soon be started on its rounds again, 
with “‘ Russia’’ inserted in place of 
““ Spain.”’ 

Nearly all of my bicycle jokes, quite 
popular in the middle nineties, have 
been changed into automobile jokes, 
and in the new form many of them saw 
themselves in print. Those that do 
not find such a haven will be kept, and 
perhaps within a few years they will be 
available as flying-machine jests. 

Here is a bundle of Klondike jokes. 
Some of them can be twisted into Sibe- 
rian jokes and given a new lease of life. 
The climates of Siberia and the Klon- 
dike region are much the same, and those 
frappé jests will therefore apply to widely 
separated regions. The X-ray jokes 


are not immediately available. To twist 
them into radium jests would entail as 
much work as constructing new ones. 
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Fashions change in jokes the same as 
in clothing. I am not saying anything 
about humor, and nothing in this article 
is to be taken as humorous, or as having 
any reference to humorists. There is 
a vast difference between the man who 
writes funny stuff and the man who 
manufactures jokes—as much difference 
as there is between the most idyllic dairy 
maid of rural life and the trusts that 
manufacture and market oleomargarine 
or condensed milk. 

It is more trouble to market jokes 
than to make them. And the market- 
ing requires more care, skill, experience, 
and ability. Anyone can make jokes 
just as anyone can make shoes, paper 
collars, or burglar’s tools. But finding 
a market and retaining it, that is a dif- 
ferent matter. The successful joke- 
smith must possess in a limited degree 
the abilities that made “‘ Hungry Joe”’ 
renowned as a_ confidence-man, and 
made John D. Rockefeller the richest 
man in the world. 

The question as to whether or not a 
joke is “‘ good”’ is almost altogether a 
matter of taste or individual opinion. 
Occasionally a joke will appear which 
nearly everyone who reads jokes would 
admit is good. I have written three 
such jokes myself. But in most cases 
the question is one which each editor 
has to decide for himself. 

I learned this fact when merely an 
apprentice and before I had risen to the 
rank of journeyman jokesmith. Conse- 
quently I was never dismayed when an 
editor refused to treat my jokes seriously 
and sent them back. I knew that there 
were other editors, and that opinions 
differed. So the jokes that one editor 
would not have would immediately be 
taken or sent to another editor, and 
those that returned would be again sent 
to other and still other editors. 

I also learned that it was not well to 
submit more than twenty-five jokes at 
a time to any editor, and that twenty 
was a better number. In a conversa- 
tion one day with a joke-editor—he is 
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an entirely different sort of mechanic 
from the jokesmith, for the editor is 
rarely an individual who can make a 
joke—I learned the mental attitude of 
the editor. He said: ‘“‘When I open 
an envelope and find twenty jokes from 
a man with whose work I am familiar, 
I read them and buy three, four, or five 
of the best in that particular shipment. 
Those that I buy may not be as good 
as those that I reject in another batch, 
but it seems to me that I ought to find * 
a few good, durable jokes, and I buy the 
best that are in the envelope. Then I 
open another envelope, perhaps from 
another and a better jokesmith, and I 
follow the same principle. It would be 
a miracle if I bought all the jokes sub 
mitted at one time. Indeed, the jokes 
have to hit very hard to induce me to buy 
half of those that come in one batch.’ 

For a few brief weeks, some years 
ago, I substituted for a joke-editor who 
was on a vacation, and during that time 
I read jokes and bought them. I found 
that the explanation given by the other 
editor was accurate; that I searched only 
for what I considered the best jokes in 
a bundle submitted to me; and that, if 
the jokes I accepted had come alone, 
they would rarely have been bought. 

After a man has read twenty jokes, 
to say nothing of two or three hundred, 
he is utterly unable to tell whether a 
joke is a joke or not, and he must trust 
largely to the record and reputation of 
the maker. He is like the butter-taster 
who has sampled so many varieties in 
one morning that he is only able to tell 
the very good from the hopelessly bad. 
He can’t make any fine distinctions. 

In the golden days of the jokesmith, 
during 1896-97, it was only necessary to 
obtain a small rectangular piece of paper 
and write a dialogue on it in order to 
sell it for a dollar. It was not neces- 
sary for the dialogue to be a joke or to 
have a point. So long as it had the 
physical appearance of a joke it could 
be sold. If one paper did not want it, 


somewhere there was another that did. 
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And when Saturday came—the pay 
day at the rival offices—the honest joke- 
smiths would journey first to one office 
and then to the other for their tat en- 
velopes, and would then go across the 
street to Oscar’s totalk over the present 
and future while buying and drinking 
comforting beverages. And when a 
dozen of the gang assembled and one 
of them said something bright, pencils 
would be surreptitiously drawn from 
pockets and words would be scribbled 
on cuffs. 

And then the man who had sprung 
the witticism would remark coldly: 
“You need not make a memorandum 
of that; I have already sold it twice !”’ 

In starting a bundle of jokes on its 
rounds I sent it first to the editor who 
paid the highest price, though at times 
they would go first to the joke-buyer 
who bought most liberally from me. 
Thus the jokes began their journeys by 
going first to the editor who paid three 
dollars each for those which pleased 
him, then visited the two-dollar editors, 
and wound up their journeyings by calling 
on the experts who regarded fifty cents 
as the proper remuneration for a jest. 
But I have at times, purely in the inter- 
est of science, reversed the order, and 
have sold some jokes at every office. 

Most papers have a joke-editor and 
an assistant. At times there are two 
editors, each of whom is privileged to 
buy jokes. The jokesmith who is a 
successful salesman keeps tab on the 
days that each editor is on duty, and 
each man has an opportunity to read 
the product of his joke-foundry. And 
when the editor goes on his summer 
vacation his substitute has a chance 
within two weeks to read all the jokes 
which the real editor has turned down 
during the preceding six months and 
which have not been sold elsewhere. 

I recall one instance in which a little 
tale of two hundred words, which the 
Sunday Editor refused to accept, was 
taken by his substitute; and I received 
not only the two dollars which was the 
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usual honorarium for such frivolities, 
but I also won a prize of fifteen dollars 
which was offered weekly to encourage 
the jokesmiths to do their best! I 
laughed over that prize—for a story that 
the real editor would not accept—more 
than any reader of the paper ever 
laughed at the story. 

I have often been asked to tell how I 
write jokes. In answer I can only say 
that I write them. ‘You might as well 
ask a woman how she makes biscuits, 
an Old Master how he painted his pic- 
tures, acigarmaker how he makes cigars, 
or a hen how she lays an egg. I have 
propounded the same query to business 
rivals, and while some of them have 
tried to tell me the secrets of their craft, 
I have seen at once that such methods, 
while successful with another, would 
have been a failure with me. My 
methods could not have been utilized 
with any degree of success by another 
workman. While I cannot tell exactly 
how I write jokes, I can tell how I do 
not write them: I do not listen to the 
conversation of so-called wits and try to 
put down their words. I do not go to 
theatres or minstrel shows with any 
expectations of hearing new witticisms. 
I do not try to utter witty things myself 
in conversation, and then write them 
and sell them. Very few of the “‘ prac- 
tical jokes ’’—and by practical jokes I 
mean jokes that can be sold—were ever 
uttered by word of mouth. I have 
written at least twenty thousand jokes, 
and I can recall only three or four that 
I uttered before writing them down, and 
not more than twice that number that 
were spoken by friends or acquaintances. 

When I have occasionally used a 
witticism which I had heard in salon, 
saloon, parlor, dining-room, or vestibule, 
it has often come back from the editor 
stamped ‘“NOT ORIGINAL,”’ very much 
as a bogus bill will return from the bank, 
branded “‘ COUNTERFEIT.”’ 

I know one man—a jokesmith he is, 
too, a clever writer of short stories and 
of one or two fairly successful novels— 
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whose conversation is brilliant; and some 
of the material that I have heard first in 
casual conversation, and have used later 
in my foundry, came from him. I once 
asked him if he knew So-and-So, nam- 
ing another writer. ‘‘Oh, yes,’’ was 
his answer, “he is one of my most inti- 
mate enemies.’”?’ ‘The remark may not 
have been original with the speaker— 
but I sold it for one dollar. 

At times jokes have popped into my 
mind without any apparent excuse. 
Others have occurred to me while pon- 
dering over a neat piece of work turned 
out by some other jokesmith. Occa- 
sionally a very old joke will suggest a 
new one. ‘There is, for instance, the 
joke which has been used for twenty 
years or more on the minstrel and variety 
stage. One man, referring to a woman, 
says: ‘She is not exactly handsome, 
but she has a face that grows on one.”’ 
The other speaker, usually a woman, 
answers: ‘‘ Well, I’m glad it did not 
grow on me.’’ About four or five years 
ago a well-known comic paper printed 
that joke; did it purposely. I read it, 
and fell to wondering if the editor knew 
how old the joke was; and I mentally 
decided that he did, and that he had 
printed the joke as a joke. About that 
time a certain doctor was advertising 
heavily that he could amend, revamp, 
alter, improve, disguise, and change 
human features by grafting. This idea 
led me to improve the old joke, and I 
made the second half of the answer as 
follows: ‘‘Isuppose so. It certainly is 
not a face that one would have grafted.”’ 
I sold this for two dollars. A few 
weeks later I heard May Irwin use it 
on the stage ! 

Jests that turn on the supposed miser- 
liness of the Hebrew race have been 
more or less popular for many years. 
They have been particularly salable, 
strange to say, in the office of a humor- 
ous paper founded and owned by Jews. 
Fifteen or eighteen years ago I sold 
this joke to its editor: “‘ Took long 
steps, me child,’’ said Solomon Isaacs; 
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“you von’t vear out your shoes nearly 
so kvick.”” This joke traveled far and 
wide at the time. Five or six years 
later another contributor to the same 
paper revised the jest. He had a pic- 
ture drawn of an elderly Hebrew and a 
child going up stairs. Under the pic- 
ture was a dialogue, in which the father 
asked the boy why he took two stairs at 
atime. The boy replied: “So I von’t 
vear oud me shoes.” .“‘ Be careful,’’ 
cautioned his father, ‘dot you don’d 
sblit your pands.’”? The writer of this 
second joke afterwards told me that it 
was suggested by my joke; but it was 
a variation and therefore permissible. 

So many jokes have been written 
regarding profitable fires in stores owned 
by Jews that the names Burnupski, 
Firestein, and Blazeheimer have been 
coined, and are common property open 
to the use of any licensed jokesmith. 
I have never known a Hebrew to be 
offended at these reflections ; and I have 
wondered whether the Jews thought 
the jokes funny, or were able to rise 
superior to flings and jeers. 

The English are proverbially thick- 
headed—so thick-headed that I got two 
dollars for this joke: “‘ When is a joke 
not a joke?— When you tell it to 
an Englishman.’’ And yet Punch has 
printed a few very funny jokes. Perhaps 
the best of recent years, so good that it 
went around the world, was under a 
picture which showed the wall of an 
insane asylum. An inmate was peer- 
ing over the wall at a man on the bank 
of a stream, who was holding a fishing 
pole and watching a cork on the water. 
This was the dialogue : 

“Caught anything ?”’ 

“Nope.” 

““ How long you been there ?” 

“ About four hours. ”’ 

“*Come inside. ”’ 

So popular did this joke become in 
England that to say ‘Come inside”’ to 
a man was equivalent to telling him 
that you thought he was crazy. I wish 
I had written that joke. 














THE LIFE-HISTORY OF A STAR 


By WALDEMAR B. KAEMPFFERT 


Imagine, if you can, a vast mist ex- 
tending millions of miles into the bound- 
less space of the heavens and glowing 
with a heat so fierce that it cannot be 
measured by any earthly standard ; imag- 
ine this mist spinning with terrific veloc- 
ity, cooling as it spins, and shrinking 
towards its centre as it cools; imagine 
that this shrinkage causes a still swifter 
spinning of the fiery mist—which must 
happen if our theories of dynamics are 
correct—that the enormous centrifugal 
force generated overcomes the shrinking 
action and flings off a ring from the 
mass, and that continued shrinkage 
causes the accumulated centrifugal force 
to fling off still other rings, each of which 
greatly contracts about its densest part 
into a globe; and imagine, lastly, that 
these globes, still gleaming with heat, 
in theirturn hurl rings into space, which 
condense into smaller globes and revolve 
about their parent bodies. If you have 
imagined all this, you have imagined the 
birth of our solar system as it was con- 
ceived by Laplace. With some modifi- 
cations, that conception may be said 
still to hold a commanding place in 
astronomy. 

The globes that first sprang from the 
rings of the primeval mist are our plan- 
ets; the smaller globes their little moons. 
And in the same manner, on ascale even 
grander, other solar systems are being 
formed in regions of the heavens inex- 
pressibly distant. 

It is not a process of a year’s dura- 
tion, nor even of a century’s—this birth 
of astar. Millions of years are required 
—just how many, we can but vaguely 
guess. Because the process is so exceed- 
ingly slow, it struck astronomers long 


ago that perhaps there may still be in 
the sky some evidence of its various 
stages. There were the rings of Saturn, 
for instance. But those rings could 
hardly be considered a conclusive sub- 
stantiation of the theory as a whole. 
Moreover, the presence of these very 
rings, revolving about the planet Saturn, 
had in a measure led to the conception 
of the fiery, rotating, shrinking mist. 
To formulate a theory of star-creation 
on the basis of the rings of Saturn, and 
then to cite the existence of these very 
rings as a proof of that theory’s truth, 
would manifestly be absurd. Telescopic 
observation, however powerful the in- 
struments at present employed may be, 
has revealed no sign of any change in 
those starry masses where contraction 
may reasonably be supposed to occur. 
But the theory of the fiery mist presup- 
poses a lapse of time so great that in the 
whole period of recorded human history 
no appreciable change could have occur- 
red. The immensity of the abyss that 
separates us from stars about which 
planets might revolve prevents us from 
gathering evidence of the existence of 
other solar systems—stars so large and 
brilliant that, compared with them, our 
sun, if transported to their distance 
from the earth, would appear no bigger 
than a coin a thousand miles away. 
Even a telescope many times more 
powerful than the instruments now 


mounted in observatories would not 
help the astronomer when the distance 
between him and the hypothetical cen- 
tre of a remote solar system is such that 
the light of that centre, traveling at the 
rate of one hundred and eighty-six thou- 
sand miles per second, reaches us only 
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after the lapse of centuries; so that we 
see the star not as it is now, but as it 
was hundreds of years ago when Colum- 
bus discovered America. Obviously, the 
evidence supporting the doctrine of the 
primeval cloud must be gathered by 
means more exquisite in their refine- 
ment than the telescope alone provides. 

Those who are familiar with the 
theory of evolution know how conclu- 
sively the truth of that theory has been 
proven by comparing animals of nearly 
related classes. The modern one-toed 
horse is the direct descendent of a van- 
ished five-toed ancestor. A method of 
cosmical investigation not unlike that 
employed by the paleontologist in trac- 
ing through fossil forms the family 
history of a modern animal is relied 
upon by the astronomer. That method, 
however, consists not in directly exam- 
ining the fossils of the heavens with the 
telescope, if fossils they may be termed, 
but rather in chemically analyzing their 
light by means of the spectroscope. The 
two instruments are utterly different in 
construction and function. As Profes- 
sor Proctor has aptly put it: The tele- 
scope is a light-gatherer; the spectro- 
scope a light-sifter. 

The light of the sun, as everybody 
knows at this late day, consists of many 
hues, some brilliant and others dull, all 
of which united form a white glare. 
The separation of the sun’s white light 
into its constituent colors and lines— 
its spectrum—is accomplished by prisms 
of glass. It was discovered rather late 
in the last century that each of these 
colors, or groups of colors, or lines, were 
produced by glowing chemical elements. 
A grain of common table salt—sodium 
chloride—heated to incandescence in 
the blue flame of a Bunsen burner, 
exhibits a spectrum in which a yellow 
tint is the predominant feature. That 
yellow tint is characteristic of the ele- 
ment sodium; it always appears in the 
same place when seen in the spectro- 
scape. The same yellow gleam appears 
in the spectrum of the sun exactly in 
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the same position. What better evi- 
dence can there be that the metal sod- 
ium is contained inthesun? Thus the 
spectroscope has enabled the astronomer 
to determine not only what known met- 
als and gases are glowing in the sun, 
but even what unknown elements are 
contained in the centre of our solar 
system. And thus it becomes a matter 
of no great difficulty to analyze a star 
chemically with the utmost nicety, 
although separated from us by a chasm 
that can be measured only by myriads 
of miles. 

A body that has just condensed from 
the original mist will have a spectrum 
quite different from that of a body ten 
million years older; and this older body 
will in turn exhibit a spectrum unlike 
that of an orb still more aged. Just as 
the ancestry of the modern horse is 
traced through the many-toed skeletons 
of his geologic forefathers, so the life- 
history of a star is traced by stellar 
spectra. The groups of colors and 
lines that distinguish each glowing celes- 
tial body can be arranged in a series as 
orderly as that of prehistoric equine skel- 
etons. 

From the spectroscopic study of the 
heavens it has been concluded that the 
cloud-like masses known as nebulz are 
the stuff of which stars are made. Each 
nebula is a fiery mist which, as the ages 
go by, congeals into a star. So far has 
congelation progressed in some of these 
glowing mists that they have been called 
by astronomers “‘ planetary nebulz.”’ In 
the constellation of Orion a planetary 
nebula is found in which a brilliant spot 
may be seen, consisting in reality of four 
stars, all of them suns probably as large, 
if not larger, than ourown. Those four 
suns tellingly exemplify the development 
of a star. That they constitute a sys- 


tem of their own cannot be questioned; 
and that they were formed by the drain- 
ing of the primeval mist is amply proven 
by the empty blackness of the nebula 
immediately surrounding them. Exam- 
ined by the spectroscope, the nebula of 























THE GREAT NEBULA IN ANDROMEDA 


Often mistaken for a comet. Although this nebula represents an early stage in the 
development of a star, it nevertheless has a pronounced nucleus which has evidently 
been formed at the expense of the surrounding nebulous mass. 








SPIRAL NEBULA IN THE CONSTELLATION OF THE TRIANGLE 


This nebula also may be regarded as a very early stage in the development 
of a star. The original condensing mass from which a 
star develops is probably spiral in form. 





NEBULA IN THE CONSTELLATION OF CYGNUS IN THE MILKY WAY 


Nebulz assume many fantastic shapes. In this case a glowing mass that resembles 
a wisp of light extends for millions of miles across the sky. Eras 
hence it will shrink into a globe of gas. 
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Orion is found to consist of an enor- 
mous volume of incandescent gas, partly 
hydrogen, partly nitrogen, partly an un- 
known gas; and in this great volume of 
gas stars are plunged. When it is con- 
sidered that the gases of which the four 
stars in question are constituted are 
exactly the same as those of the nebula 
itself, we can no longer doubt that in 


Orion may be found a most wonderful 


example of stellar evolution. 

That nebulz are really composed of 
gas, and that they may be considered 
early stages in stellar evolution, are dis- 
coveries due to Sir William and Lady 
Huggins. Before their epoch-making 
investigations it was supposed by many an 
astronomer that nebule were in reality 
only vast numbers of stars clustered 
together so closely that they appeared 
as a haze in the sky. That supposition 
was not without some basis in fact. 
Viewed through a small telescope many 
a star cluster is simply a blur of light 
that might well be mistaken for a neb- 
ula; but in a powerful instrument the 
blur is resolved into independent stars. 
Chemical analysis by Sir William Hug- 
gins’ spectroscopic method has settled 
whatever dispute there may once have 
been, and has rendered it possible to 
determine which masses are really neb- 
ulz and which only clusters of closely- 
packed stars. The composition of a 
star cluster is as different from that of a 
nebula as water from iron. 

Like flowers and animals, nebulz dif- 
fer much in size, form, and appearance. 
Some are extremely irregular, like the 
nebula in Orion; some mere wisps of 
light, like the nebula in the constella- 
tion of Cygnus; others so well defined 
in shape that they are mistaken for 
comets, like the nebula in Andromeda; 
still others are ring-shaped and filled 
with milky light. Most remarkable of 
all, perhaps, are the spiral nebulz, an 
admirable example of which may be 
found in Canes Venatici. The primor- 
dial mist may possibly have assumed some 
such spiral form. At all events, recent 


the electric arc. 
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investigations seem to prove that in the 
spiral nebula we see a very early stage in 
the process of condensation. 

Because the spectroscope is able to 
distinguish an incandescent gas from a 
partially condensed star-like mass, it is 
possible to ascertain how far congela- 
tion has progressed and how advanced a 
star’s development may be. The rela- 
tive intensities of spectrum-lines render 
it possible to estimate the temperature 
of a distant blazing sun, and the width 
and sharpness of the lines the pressure 
to which the vapors of that sun are sub- 
jected. Thus it happens that the spec- 
troscopic analysis of a star—which even 
through the most powerful telescope 
must appear only as a brilliant point— 
reveals to us secrets of its structure that 
the astronomer of half a century ago 
despaired of fathoming. 

As a star contracts from the surround- 
ing nebulous matter its temperature 
rises, and with this augmented heat 
occurs a change both in the star’s spec- 
trum and color. Red-hot iron is not 
nearly so hot as white-hot iron. By 
observing the various changes in tint 
which the metal undergoes the foundry- 
man is able to tell with considerable 
accuracy its degree of heat. A some- 
what similar method of gaging a star’s 
temperature, and therefore its age, is 
relied upon by the astronomer. Color, 
then, and spectroscopic analysis enable 
the astronomer to estimate the age of 
orbs that are only beginning to exist 
as stars, and others whose light is fast 
fading. 

After having coagulated, as it were, 
from a nebulous mass, a star assumes a 
color that may be best described as an 
intense bluish-white, much like that of 
Stars of that hue are, 
therefore, in their infancy. —Then comes 
the white stage, followed by the yellow, 
orange, and red—each succeeding hue 
indicating greater celestial antiquity 
than the last. Up to the yellow period 


the star as it contracts grows hotter and 
hotter.’ Then a gradual cooling takes 
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THE GREAT NEBULA IN ORION 
A great mass of glowing gas, which, as indicated by the empty black spaces, has 


contracted into a denser mass which will eventually become a star. 


The 


nebula in Orion was one of the first to be spectroscopic- 
ally examined by Sir William Huggins. 


place. Accompanying the changes in 
color are changes in the spectrum of 
the star—changes that indicate a modi- 
fication in physical structure. In the 
bluish-white period of a star’s infancy 
the characteristic wide lines of hydrogen 
gas predominate in the spectrum. As 
the color changes, the lines of calcium, 
magnesium, and iron appear, the hydro- 
gen lines gradually becoming thinner 
and those of calcium broader. 

At what stage in its evolution does 
a star reach its highest temperature ? 


Astronomers are not altogether in accord 
on the point. The singular law which 
paradoxically holds, that as it cools and 
contracts a star grows hotter up to a 
certain point, coupled with Sir William 
and Lady Huggins’ explanation, would 
seem to point to our sun as the hottest 
type of star. To be sure, the sun is 
not bluish-white. But the sun’s atmos- 
phere has much to do with its color. 
Indeed, if that atmosphere were not 
present, the solar spectrum would be 
two and one-half times brighter at the 
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THE SPIRAL NEBULA IN URSA MAJOR 


Only within recent years have spiral nebule been discovered in sufficiently large 
numbers to be regarded as type objects in the heavens. 


blue-violet end of the spectrum. Armed 
with an instrument so delicate that it 
could measure the heat radiated from a 
man’s face one-half a mile away, Pro- 
fessor Nichols, of Yerkes Observatory, 
has measured the heat sent to us by 
Vega and Arcturus, stars so remote that 
it would take a terrestrial express train, 
traveling at the rate of sixty miles an 
hour, nearly three billion years to 


reach Vega, the nearer. From Arc- 
turus, removed from the earth six times 
the distance of Vega, we receive as much 
light as we would from a candle six miles 
away. Such delicate measurements 
have led to the conclusion that Vega is 
still a young star, that it sends us less 
heat than Arcturus—although it is hot- 
ter—and that Vega, eras hence, will 
develop into a body like our sun. 
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SPIRAL NEBULA OF CANES VENATICI 


One of the earliest forms of spiral nebule discovered. 


Long considered an 


astronomical anomaly, the nebula is no longer a celestial novelty. 


After a star has passed the stage 
which our sun has now reached, the 
metallic elements in its structure in- 
crease in'‘number and importance, while 
the gases dwindle away. As the star 
reaches the red stage, carbon becomes 
particularly prominent in its spectrum. 
Ages must still elapse before the star 
ceases to be self-luminous and is con- 
verted into a gigantic, blackened cinder 


rushing through space. Of the develop- 
ment that follows, the planets above us 
and our own earth afford striking exam- 
ples. The last and most pathetic period 
is represented by our moon—frozen, 
desolate, dead. 
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ABOVE A SEA OF CLOUDS 
SOME PHOTOGRAPHS FROM A MOUNTAIN-TOP 


Late in the afternoon of a chill, foggy 
day in July two tourists boarded a 
northbound ferry-boat plying between 
San Francisco and Sausalito. Both 
were heavily armed with all the essen- 
tial parts of photographic paraphernalia, 
a five-by-seven camera, a tripod, and 
plates enough on which to bring home 
panoramic sections of an entire moun- 
tain. The photographer looked anxi- 
ously across the bay towards the distant 
frowning summit of Tamalpais, then 
half-veiled in a filmy fog-cloud, as the 
boat steamed across the Golden Gate, 
until it quietly glided into the slip 
at Sausalito. A narrow-gauge train, 
waiting near the ferry, was quickly 
boarded. It ran along the shores of 
the bay to the base of the mountain six 
miles distant, and halted at Mill Valley, 
or ‘Little Switzerland,” from which 
point the Mount Tamalpais Railway 
and a good trail extend to the summit. 
On alighting from the train, where the 
trip up the mountain commenced, it 
was still cold and foggy, but the photog- 
rapher knew that it was clear and warm 
atthe mountain-top. Thelittlemountain 
climber was boarded, and the train was 
soon winding along through a fine forest 
of redwoods, through the _ beautiful 
canyon of Blithedale, beside its swift 
flowing creek, past numerous sub- 
urban homes and Marsh’s Japanese 
Village, with its quaint houses. 

Crossing the head of the Blithedale 
canyon, the road swung back, gradu- 
ally rising until there were no trees to 
obstruct the view, except where wooded 
canyons were crossed, filled with red- 
woods, madronos, oaks, and laurels, 
which lent a pleasant variety to the 


scenery. The scene became more and 
more magnificent, and especially when 
the Bay of San Francisco opened out and 
Mt. Diablo in the east slowly pushed 
its camel-backed summit high above 
the coast range. It was a novel expe- 
rience when the fog line was reached. 
Once there, the tourists noticed a great 
and sudden change as they passed from 
the cold mist below into the clear, 
warm, and dry atmosphere above. So 
well defined is the fog line that one 
passes from dense vapor in a single 
moment into clear air. The summit 
was reached just in time to see a glori- 
ous sunset—the sun, a sphere of orange- 
red, sinking into a sea of lavender and 
golden fog-clouds. 

The spectacle was grand beyond de- 
scription, but of short duration. The 
fog, stealing steadily in across the pur- 
ple summits of the coast range, swooped 
down through the redwood canyons 
until it reached the base of the moun- 
tain, where it circled about—tossed and 
dashed upward like salt spray upon a 
rock-bound coast. 

Nowhere else in the world, it is said, 
can such a sight be seen; and its ever- 
changing beauty enthrals the spectator. 
Mt. Tamalpais is particularly noted 
for cloud and fog effects observable 
from its summit, especially at sun- 
rise and sunset. “The summer fogs are 
formed along the coast, and the prevail- 
ing westerly winds drive them in 
through the Golden Gate and over the 
low hills. They have a thickness of 


only two thousand feet, or less, and 
consequently the summit of this moun- 
tain stands out clear above them. 

After a night’s rest at the inn the 
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LOOKING ACROSS THE SEA OF CLOUDS 


photographer started on his tramp to 
the summit the next morning. The 
sun had not yet made its appearance 
above the billowy bank of fog-clouds. 
The twin summits of Mt. Diablo, 
seemingly a few miles distant, but 
in reality more than thirty-five to 
the east, Mt. St. Helena fifty-six miles 
to the north, and Mt. Hamilton—on 
which is located the Lick Observatory 
—further to the south, appeared above 
the clouds like islands in mid-ocean. 

Meanwhile the sun was rising bit by 
bit and no pictures were being taken. 
As there was a strong, westerly wind 
blowing, by descending about fifty or one 
hundred feet on the east face of the 
peak the camera could be sheltered by 
the mountain. ‘This move was success- 
ful. The fog, rolling over the landscape 
as far as the eye could travel, looked 
exactly like the heaving bosom of the 
ocean; and where it kissed the lower 
slopes of the mountain it tossed high 
like stupendous breakers. 

The camera and tripod were inclined 
somewhat forward in order to include 





the desired fog area as well as a portion 
of the slope of the mountain. The 
camera was pointed towards the sun 
without actually including it on the 
plate, for unless it were partly concealed 
by a cloud the chances were that 
the plate would be badly “fogged.” A 
light yellow color-screen was used over 
the lens to preserve the color values, 
which were mostly in shades of blue, 
yellow, and violet. It was found neces- 
sary, too, to use the fastest  iso- 
chromatic plates in order to preserve 
these cloud-values. 

Thus the photographer was kept 
busily occupied catching, with lens and 
sensitized plate, the fleeting effects of 
fog and cloud, until the sun rose high 
in the heavens and breaks began to 
appear in the foggy blanket, revealing 
in succession, mountains, redwood can- 
yons, rivers, bays, and the beautiful 
Golden Gate. 

















OUR PRESENT-DAY DRAMA 


A CRITICAL REVIEW AND A FORECAST 


To complain of the sorrowful decline 
of the theatre is so trite an occupation 
that there is much reason for the reflec- 
tive man to wonder, as he approaches 
another season of dramatic offerings, 
whether he may not deceive himself if 
he indulge too freely in lugubrious 
comparison of the present with the 
past. M. Sarcey, in his Quarante Ans 
de Thédtre, offers an interesting list of 
theatrical pamphlets purchased at a sale. 
It begins with a writing issued in 1768, 
“* Causes de la Decadence du Théatre’’; 
and there are titles of the same kind 
year after year from that date forward. 

But if the drama is in decline, all the 
blame must not ‘be heaped upon the 
heads of the playwrights. The play- 
attending public is also, in some degree, 
responsible for our so-called degenerate 
conditions. Who the public is we can- 
not very definitely or absolutely deter- 
mine, unless we go at once to the 
lengths of that undemocratic authority 
who gave us his immortal definition of 
public opinion: ‘* Public opinion,”’ said 
he, “is the confused aggregation of 
opinion held by a great many very 
ignorant persons.’’ The public at the 
theatre, as Mr. A. B. Walkley, the 
English dramatic critic, has discovered, 
““comprises the people who applaud a 
play, the people who hiss it, the people 
who slumber through it, the people 
who don’t know what to think about 
it, the people who like it because dear 
Angelina does, the people who dislike 
it because they had to forego their 
after-dinner coffee in order to see it, 
and the people who would stay away 
from it if they were not paid to go.’’ 
To get anything absolute or uniform 
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out of such an assemblage is a difficult 
task. And yet there is something all the 
time that no critic, no manager, no 
actor can safely disallow, and that is: 
a play to be a ‘‘good play’’ must enter- 
tain this curious public. It is the 
primary purpose of art to produce pleas- 
ure, and so long as the drama is a form 
of art—which some declare that it has 
ceased to be, taking the productions of 
our modern stage as the gage of present- 
day drama—you cannot have an audi- 
ence for the play that does not please, 
nor can you have a manager to produce 
or an author to write such a play. 
However it may be, whether the 
drama exhibit growth or decline, it is 
very plain, even to persons little skilled 
in such matters, that it is changing; 
and my purpose is to indicate the char- 
acter of some of these tendencies, as 
exemplified in what we have lately seen 
and are to see during the coming season. 
The theatre is no longer a place to 
which we usually repair to see what 
was formerly comprehended under the 
name of drama. It is rarely that we in 
this country, in recent times at least, 
have secured a glimpse of what passed for 
drama in Greece or in the Elizabethan 
age in England. There is not much 
that portrays the elemental passions, 
the things in the world of universal and 
lasting appeal to the senses of mankind; 
nothing that we would pledge ourselves 
to want to see again in the next decade, 
or even during the next week. Yet 
human nature never changes much. 
Rurke once said that there was not a 
theatre anywhere which would not be 
emptied if it were announced that a 
State execution were taking place in an 
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adjoining block. There are towns in 
Pennsylvania, actors tell me, in which 
half the audience gets up to go out at 
the sound of a fire-bell; and boys every- 
where squirm in their seats as a brass 
band passes the theatre door. All this 
simply tends to prove that it is, after 
all, the deep interest in practical life 
that attracts and engages human atten- 
tion, and that in the end the play to 
hold the people must be that one which 
touches some chord usually well beyond 
the reach of the modern playwriter. 

Although Shakespeare is played very 
frequently in a winter season even in 
the smaller German towns—and well 
played, to the delight of large audiences 
—he is seldom accorded a place upon 
the stage in the greatest American 
cities. ‘There are cities of hundreds of 
thousands of people which pass an 
entire theatrical season without a single 
Shakespearean production being given 
at any playhouse. We have not left 
among us one great actor who devotes 
himself to Shakespearean parts, and 
whose name is identified with Shake- 
speare. Mediocre actors and actresses, 
it is true, are quite commonly possessed 
of a desire to be seen in Shakespearean 
roles, and the country is plagued with 
the reverberations that arise from these 
** revivals.” But as a rule, when not 
made wholly for the purpose of gratify- 
ing some player’s personal vanitv, these 
revivals mainly consist of vast collections 
of showy scenery and properties, such as 
Richard Mansfield trailed behind him 
for a season in a special train of cars 
when the mood seized him to produce 
Julius Casar. ‘“‘ The best Hamlet I 
ever played,’’ Edwin Booth once said, 
“was in my street clothes on a barn 
floor, without aid of painted scenery, 
electricity, or that great variety of things 
now considered to stand in some neces- 
sary relation to dramatic art.’’ 

For the coming season, however, 
there is evidenced a fresh expression of 
interest in Shakespearean plays on their 
literary and art side, as witness the inter- 
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esting alliance formed between E. H. 
Sothern and Julia Marlowe for the pro- 
duction of Hamlet, Romeo and Fuliet, 
and Much Ado About Nothing. Not 
for a long time has so much that is 
wholesome been promised to lovers of 
English drama in its higherforms. Viola 
Allen is also to be seen in some Shake- 
spearean plays, and sufficient confidence 
is expressed in stage art to induce 
Forbes Robertson and his American 
managers to undertake another tour for 
him and his wife, Gertrude Elliott. 
These admirable players will be seen in 
Hamlet, Othello, and perhaps one or 
two other pieces to their liking. Inter- 
esting comparisons will be possible to 
students of our dramatic institutions 
when Ermete Novelli, the Italian actor, 
comes here with a Shakespearean reper- 
toire, as he will by way of South Amer- 
ica and Cuba later in the season. He 
has never yet been seen in this country, 
and presentations of the classics by for- 
eigners are always illuminating. Such 
opportunities are rare, however, the 
managers always telling us that it is 
because the American taste is not such 
as to favor serious undertakings of this 
character. 

The movement in the American 
theatre seems to be away from serious 
and classic forms of dramatic art. The 
most marked tendency, however, is the 
movement away from the elemental and 
the natural to mechanical novelty and 
expensive, colorful property exhibits on 
the one hand, and what may be briefly 
dismissed as musical comedy on the 
other; with a recent demonstration in 
favor of a third order, the book play, 
which has lately raged on our stage 
with peculiar virulence. We have, too, 
the society plays such as John Drew, 
William Faversham, and other idols of 
the matinée girl give us; and the Clyde 
Fitch play—a quickly-produced and 
quickly-forgotten thing of itsown genre. 
At the same time they are sufficiently 
popular to be profitable, which is the 
managerial standard of excellence. Mrs. 
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Gilbert and Clara Bloodgood will each 
of them star in a Fitch play during the 
coming season. 

I am not unmindful of the fact that 
Charles Warner lately came to us with 
a dramatization of Zola’s L’ Assommoir, 
called Drink, which was produced more 
than six thousand times in London, and 
is as powerfully unpleasant a delineation 
of the horrors of delirium tremens as has 
ever been put upon the stage—a more 
thrilling temperance lesson ten times 
over than the most vivid production of 
Ten Nights in a Bar Room, and an 
admirably honest dramatic study. Mar- 
tin Harvey, a capable English actor, 
brought us The Only Way, a version of 
Dickens’ 4 Tale of Two Cities. Madame 
Dusé made an unsuccessful effort to 
impose upon us recent degenerate out- 
pourings of her admired D’Annunzio. 
Weare this year tosee Madame Réjane, 
the well-known French comédienne, 
Ellen Terry, Mrs. Patrick Campbell— 
who is always welcome—and Sir Charles 
Wyndham, who has not visited us for a 
number of years, indeed not since he was 
knighted by the King in 1902. And 
Mrs. Fiske, whose intellectualism places 
her in a class of her own, will produce 
an English version of Maeterlinck’s 
Monna Vanna—the play which the Eng- 
lish censor denied to the British public 
a year ago. 

Thetendencies, however, are distinctly 
toward the expensive property play, the 
musical and farce comedy, and the 
dramatized novel. Of the first of these 
three main classes of reigning plays there 
is no finer example than John Luther 
Long’s The Darling of the Gods—a work 
in which he had the collaboration of 
David Belasco and the inestimable ad- 
vantage of that manager’s remarkable 
insight and lavish purse in the work of 
setting it before the public. How this 
play enjoyed a run of a year or more in 
Mr. Belasco’s theatre in New York City, 
last year successfully toured the large 
American cities, and is still on the road, 
is well known. This play’s remarkable 
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success was largely due to its novelty. 
It is a play which appeals constantly to 
all but one of the five senses. A cur- 
rent tendency is noted in the direction 
of an appeal to the fifth of the senses— 
that of smell. In The Eternal City, I 
think it is, the censers are swung uatil 
the perfume permeates the entire audi- 
torium. Thereisin The Darling of the 
Gods the most bewildering variety of 
movement and color. A Japanese Jocale 
for all the action furnishes an excuse for 
the introduction of such speech, light- 
ing effects, movement, and unique stage 
““ business ’’ as are together answerable 
forthe greatest conglomeration of sensa- 
tions which theatre-goers have probably 
ever experienced. Leaving the house 
their criticisms are as varied as anything 
in the performance, but no matter what 
their verdict they are glad to have come. 
If we are to have the picture play, by all 
means let us take it in its most aggra- 
vated form, so that we may the sooner 
weary of it. In Dante Sir Henry Irving 
last year gave us some very vivid glimpses 
into hell, and in Stephen Phillips’ Udys- 
ses we were introduced to many of the 
horrors of the mythological nether world. 
We seem to be living in an atmosphere 
of royal, even divine and semi-divine, 
splendor, with kings, princes, gods, 
demi-gods—aweary of humble cottages 
and plain people with plain human 
feelings that every one can understand. 
We are living at the moment when we 
go to the play in an atmosphere of arti- 
ficiality, whichin The Darling of the Gods 
would seem to have reached its highest 
terms of expression. “‘A steady level of 
esthetic sensation,’’ a philosopher tells 
us, ‘‘ can only be maintained by increas- 
ing doses of esthetic stimulant.”” We 
are now, perhaps, in the last stages of 
esthetic intoxication, and can go very 
little farther in that direction, although 
Mr. Belasco promises another very showy 
and costly production of the same order 
for an early date. Whether this will be 
a play for Mrs. Leslie Carter or not is 
uncertain, for Mr. Belasco has kept his 
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Who will present Octave Mirbeau’s comedy, ‘‘ Business is Business,’’ 
a recent success at the Comedie Francaise. 
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plans to himself. Mrs. Carter, how- 
ever, will certainly be the star of a 
new Belasco play after Du Barry is 
shelved. 

I decline to believe that the musical 
comedy will ever reach the point of 
being ranked with drama; yet, as it 
appears in our theatres on the same 
stages upon which Shakespeare is pro- 
duced—when, indeed, that great master 
is honored at rare intervals—we must 
not pass it by. It ranges all the way 
from what approaches the dignity of 
comic opera to the performances. of 
those popular clowns, the Rogers 
Brothers; from De Koyen’s pretty 
Red Feather, or Floradora, or A Chinese 
Honeymoon, to Rogers Brothers in London 
—or in some other place always made 
the worse by their presence. There 
are farce comedies—spoken dialogue 
varied by topical songs—perpetrated by 
men and women who have never enjoyed 
vocal training ; musical comedies, con- 
coctions in which there is slightly more 
singing and less speech; musical extrava- 
ganzas, in which maidens descend from 
the stars or blossom into full flower 
from rosebuds. Last of all, the Drury 
Lane pantomime has appeared among 
us— Americanized, which. is usually 
only another name for vulgarized— 
amazing on the property side, and 
requiring trains of cars to carry it from 
place to place. I do not think that 
any of this is drama, but I know that 
it fills the stages of three-fourths of 
our theatres for three-fourths of the 
time, and has done so for the past 
five years. 

The book play is a recent manifesta- 
tion, and it lives on sturdily, being 
still, to all appearances, at the height 
of its vigorous supremacy in the dramatic 
world. A number of such plays came 
to grief last season, but the failures 
included no greater proportion of drama- 
tized books than of other classes of 
theatrical productions. The year past 
was one in which managers suffered 
much more than their accustomed share 
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of misfortune, for reasons apparently 
quite apart from any considerations indi- 
cating a change in the dramatic tastes 
of the people. A novel no sooner estab- 
lishes its title to be regarded as a success 
than the author is besieged by a man- 
ager—or more often still by an actor, 
who sees in it a part that he conceives 
to be suited to his particular manner 
and figure—and besought to dramatize 
the work. The author, too, is likely 
to be approached by playwrights whose 
special business it is to prepare current 
fiction for the stage. In the end, the 
author yields to temptation which comes 
in the form of royalties that are munifi- 
cent when compared with anything 
customarily received by a novelist from 
his publisher. The book is forthwith 
dramatized and the play is produced, 
but too often the result is neither fish, 
flesh, nor good red herring. The trans- 
fer is of necessity a desecration of a 
good novel, if there is to be any quality 
of goodness in the play, since the novel 
and drama are two distinct forms of lit- 
erary art, not interchangeable. 

The growth of the book play ten- 
dency seems to be explicable orfly by 
the desire that exists among large classes 
of people to speak with a semblance of 
knowledge about books their friends 
have read, but with which they with 
less trouble can familiarize themselves 
by sitting for two hours and a half in 
comfortable surroundings, by looking at 
a few pictures, and by listening to a little 
clever dialogue. The Crossing, The 
Crisis, The Pit, Dorothy Vernon of Had- 
don Hall, Audrey, The Boss, Mrs. Wiggs 
of the Cabbage Patch, and practically all 
the successful novels of recent years, 
together with not a few which have 
enjoyed no great measure of success, 
have found their way to the theatre. 

Owen Wister’s The Virginian, that 
spirited portrayal of life among the cow- 
boys of the West, was last season trans- 
lated into terms of the stage, enjoying 
a run that was several times extended 
in New York to satisfy the interest 
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In “ SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER” 


which its presentation awakened, at a 
time when interest in the book, as such, 
was no longer alert. 

Publishers are now clear in their own 
minds that a play does not greatly in- 
vigorate the sale of a book. Indeed, 
dramatization may have the opposite 
effect. The hour at which an author 
sells his book to the manager should be 
well chosen. The psychological moment 
is just after it has run its course on the 
book-stalls and in the libraries. The 
most successful book play in this coun- 
try—from the standpoint of the length 
of its vogue and therefore of the pecu- 


niary return enjoyed by its author—is 
Ben Hur; the most artistic and dra- 
matic, to my taste, was Kipling’s The 
Light that Failed, which Forbes Robert- 
son and Gertrude Elliott allowed us to 
see in this country last year, though 
their effort was not greatly appreciated 
by our theatre-going public. 

What is to be the future of our stage 
one cannot pretend to know more than 
one knows what is to be the future of our 
literature, our sculpture, our journalism, 
our politics, or our society. That it will 
change is an unmistakable lesson of the 
past. That it will return to saner and 
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plainer forms is likely, though by no 
mz-zans certain. That it will not be far 
ahead or behind popular taste admits of 
demonstration, our millionaire managers 
who produce plays, and do much to 
make or unmake actors, being the prin- 
cipal interpreters of that taste. The 
outlook is not very bright with hope 
when we see the masses of the people 
contented for the most part with plays 
entirely outside the categories intended 
for cultured folk. But we fare no 
worse in this respect than other coun- 
tries. So have they their music halls, 
variety theatres, and entertainments 
calculated to satisfy every class of public 
taste. 

Where we do fail in comparison with 
them, however, is in letting down the 
bars to admit the spectacle and the 
musical and dancing diversions within 
sacred precincts where no such degrad- 
ing influence should be allowed to in- 
vade. All our standards are in danger 
of deterioration through the promiscu- 
ousness with which a theatrical offering 
is patronized and praised. There are 
practically no theatres in this country 
solely dedicated to the drama, and in 
which the legitimate traditions of the 
stage are honestly and steadfastly culti- 
vated with a view to their perpetuation. 
The stock company was for many years 
at once a school for actors and a centre 
for inculcating the public with correct 
ideas about dramatic art. With the 
death of Augustin Daly, and the disin- 
tegration of his company, practically the 
last representative of asystem that earlier 
was a power for good everywhere dis- 
appeared; and the star system by which 
one first-rate, or even second-rate, actor 
has been made to do service where a 
dozen or twenty should be seen, has 
come to reign triumphantly. It is a 


system much to be deplored, but the 
financial returns even from high class 
stock companies in a large city are said 
to be so small—in comparison with what 
managers may make by pursuing other 
methods—that such organizations have 
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faded from the face of the earth, at 
least in so far as America is concerned. 
What is the remedy? How is the 
generation now growing up to have any 
proper appreciation of the drama as a 
form of art? How are good actors to 
be trained and developed? In short, 
how is public taste to be directed and 
standardized if the theatre is permitted 
to take what seems to be its natural 
course, obedient to the hard law of sup- 
ply and demand? The obvious sugges- 
tion is a National Academy of Dramatic 
Art, or State-aided theatres such as the 
Théatre Francaise in Paris and the 
Stadt Theatre in Berlin. Scarce a cap- 
ital on the Continent of Europe is with- 
out its State-aided theatres. The legiti- 
mate drama does not seem able to pay 
its own way; at least, it leads a hazard- 
ous career in this country. We ought 
to have a national theatre in Washing- 
ton or New York, and it would no 
doubt have its value in propagating right 
ideals. But the people of New Eng- 
land, the South, the Mississippi Valley, 
and the Pacific Coast would profit little 
directly from such an isolated centre. 
It might justly be complained that pub- 
lic money was being used for sectional 
purposes. The better policy would be 
to encourage the establishment of muni- 
cipal theatres, as in Germany, where no 
town, even if it have no more than fifteen 
thousand inhabitants, is without a good 
resident dramatic company presenting 
plays of artistic and educational worth 
under a concession from the municipal- 
ity, which makes itself partially respon- 
sible for the result. It may be that we 
shall need to solve some of the unpleas- 
ant problems of city government before 
assuming new and somewhat esthetic 
municipal functions, but in that direc- 
tion there is at least a ray of hope and 
a promise of future light upon a situa- 
tion at present enveloped in darkness. 





























MAGUEYS IN BLOSSOM, IN TLAXCALA, MEXICO 


It is a rare chance to find ‘‘ century-plants’’ in bloom, as just before 
blossoming-time they are tapped for pulque. 

















A GREAT MEXICAN INDUSTRY 
TAPPING THE ‘‘CENTURY PLANT’? FOR PULQUE 


BY G. CUNYNGHAM TERRY 


Cultivation of the maguey plant, and 
the distilling therefrom of what may be 
called the ‘‘national drink,’’ pulque 
(pronounced pull’-kay), forms one of 
Mexico’s most widely-followed and 
lucrative industries, ranking almost ona 
par with gold and silver mining, coffee 
growing, and the cultivation generally 
of tropical fruits and products. Native 
and peculiar to Mexico, the maguey 
plant—otherwise the great aloe, or 
“century plant’’—grows to best advan- 
tage and greatest height on the plateau, 
or table-land, of Mexico. The plain of 
Apam, not far from the City of Mexico, 
is noted as producing the best pulque in 
the Republic. 

In appearance, I know of no other 
plant in the least resembling the maguey, 
and certainly there is nothing with which 
to compare a plantation of fully-grown 
magueys. Standing anywhere from ten 
to fifteen feet high, the trunk of the 
plant is a pineapple-shaped bulb about 
fifteen inches in diameter by perhaps 
twenty in height, with roots widely 
spread out into the ground. This bulb 
is called the “corazon”? or heart, and 
internally it consists of a soft vegetable 
pulp; while from its external rind the 
long, tough blades radiate in date-palm 
fashion. These huge blades—when 
fully grown measuring from ten to fif- 
teen feet—are armed along their edges 
with sharp, strong spikes, and terminate 
with a larger and stronger spike, ren- 
dering the plant thoroughly armor-clad. 

As regards color, the maguey is of a 
bluish green, touched in some cases with 
purple tints and in others with pink. 


Its bloom, a very beautiful feature of 
the plant, is rarely to be seen, for the 
reason that maguey plants when allowed 
to bloom produce no sap, and incident- 
ally no pulque. Only in its eighth year, 
or later, does the maguey bloom—when 
allowed to do so—but at that time the 
blossom is well worth seeing. First, a 
slender, graceful stalk grows up from 
the bulb and, attaining a height of 
twenty feet or over, throws out a spray 
of lovely, fragrant, yellowish blossoms. 

Throughout the cool, high mesas, or 
table-lands, of Mexico are vast maguey 
plantations, generally owned and culti- 
vated by Mexicans who, deriving enor- 
mous revenues from them, live abroad 
in Paris on the fat of the land. 

The maguey, being in reality a desert 
plant, requires none of the cultivation 
and constant care bestowed upon cotton, 
grain, corn, coffee, or other crops. 
From the time of its planting until the 
sap rises in the heart of the plant, no 
attention is necessary. 

In setting out a maguey plantation 
the Mexican first subdivides his entire 
piece of ground into fifteen or twenty 
sections. One of these sections he 
plants at one time, ‘another at another ; 
until he has so arranged the tract that 
one bunch of magueys will mature one 
year, the next bunch the ensuing year, 
and so on, until a sort of “ continuous 
chain”? of pulque producers exists, 
giving an inexhaustible supply of sap, 
year after year, and an equally inexhaust- 
ible supply of ‘* dinero ’’ (money) to the 
lucky owner of the plantation. No 
plant, however, will give forth sap until 
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its tenth year, and then only-upon the 
very eve of its blossoming. 

In point of utility, the maguey plant 
is certainly an unusual one. In refer- 
ring to it a Mexican will quote this 
somewhat exaggerated couplet : 

** Comida, bebida, 
Casa, y vestido.’’ 
That is, he declares it is ‘‘ food, drink, 
house, and clothing.’’ It is a fact, 
however, that from the maguey one 
can obtain, as desired: pulque ; tequila, 
an intoxicant somewhat resembling 
Scotch whiskey; mescal, like tequila, 
only more so, fuel; thatching material 
for the adobe hut ; and, finally, needles 
and thread. By carefully cutting off 
the thin, sharp spike at the tip of each 
maguey blade and following the strong 
fibre which extends therefrom to the 
heart of the plant, sewing material of a 
rude yet effective sort is provided, such 
as I have often seen employed by 
poverty-stricken Indians in the valley 
of Mexico. 

Waiving the matter of tequila and 
mescal—intoxicating fluids obtained in 
the lower lands of Mexico, with a differ- 
ent development of the plant—the most 
important feature in pulque-making is 
the gathering of the sap from which the 
liquid is fermented. 

The sap-gatherer, or “ tlachiquero,”’ 
is a busy and important man when “‘ sap- 
time’’ comes around. His duty it is to 
see that no plant remains untapped at 
precisely the right moment, before the 
blossom springs forth; also to see that 
ladrones or robbers are kept away from 
the plant, and that it is otherwise un- 
touched and uninjured. On the large 
plantations regular watchmen are em- 
ployed to insure the safety of plants, but 
the small landholder is put to it at this 
season of the year. Often, indeed, he 
will build himself a small hut, thatched 
with old pieces of maguey, from which 
he can constantly watch his precious 
“little bushes” and assure himself that 
they are safe equally from thieving tlach- 
iqueros, burros, goats, and any other 
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two or four-footed marauders. And a 
happy man is he when it is in order to 
draw from the plants their sweet, thick 
fluid. 

Duly protected by a leather apron, 
heavy sandals, and a huge sombrero, the 
sap-gatherer proceeds to his work. His 
tools consist of a metal scraper and a 
queer receptacle—three or four feet 
long—made from the Mexican gourd, or 
calabash. He carries on his back a large 
and very biblical pigskin, which looks 
for all the world like a clean pink pig, 
as it dangles on hisshoulder. Cautiously 
worming himself into and through the 
surrounding prickly blades, the tlachi- 
quero hews the flower stalk away from 
the big bulb of the plant, and then cuts 
into the bulb from the top. He digs 
out the corazon, or heart, a few inches, 
and covering the cavity with a maguey 
blade which he weights down with a 
stone, he goes on to the next maguey, 
knowing that upon his return the big, 
hollow bulb will be full of sap. 

To this sap—called ‘“‘ agua miel,’’ or 
honey water—he gives his attention 
withintwo orthree hours. Into it he dips 
the small end of his gourd instrument, 
which is really a rude siphon, and with his 
mouth applied to the aperture in this 
queer but effective contrivance sets the 
small pump going. Very quickly all the 
liquid is taken up into thesiphon. Then, 
opening in turn the aperture in his pig- 
skin bag, the tlachiquero pumps the sap 
into that, leaving his gourd empty. The 
first plant meanwhile is left in statu quo 
until it gives forth another bulbful of sap 
—probably within a few hours. When 
newly taken from the plant the sap is 
thick, white and sweet, and tastes some- 
thing like sweet cider, moreover being, 
as the tlachiquero will tell you, ‘‘ very 
savory, indeed!’’ In this state, while 


not yet pulque, it is very agreeable and 
not in the least intoxicating. 

During a period of three or four 
months repeated visits are’ made to 
every plant so tapped, and the sap is 
When the last drop is 


withdrawn. 
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taken away the plant droops, its great 
blades sag to the ground, its color fades 
and becomes a dirty brown tinge, and at 
last it is grubbed up and hauled away to 
be used as fuel, thatching material, or 
perhaps needles and thread. 

One load after another of this agua 
miel the gatherer “‘ packs’’ to the build- 
ing on the hacienda, or plantation, 
where the pulque is made. There the 
sap is poured intovats made of cowhide— 
a small quantity of fermented sap being 
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on account of its odor. That is cer- 
tainly unsavory, while good pulque, after 
one grows accustomed to it, is a very 
agreeable and beneficial drink. 

Once fermented, the pulque is ready 
for use, or for shipment to the point 
where it is to be used. 

In the case of large pulque-haciendas, 
which furnish thousands of gallons of 
puique to the cantinas, or bar-rooms, in 
the big cities, it is merely a matter of 
loading up the hacienda’s own trains 





A ROOM WHERE PULQUE IS MADE 
The cowhide vats are easily reversed for drying and cleaning. 


placed with the fresh liquid in order to 
ferment it—and is left in the vats for a 
few hours until the fermentation is com- 
plete. When this is accomplished there 
is no longer any sweetness left in the 
product; it has, on the contrary, a sour 
taste, somewhat resembling buttermilk. 
As a matter of fact, however, there is 
nothing to which pulque in its fer- 
mented state can be closely compared. 
It is not possible to describe its taste, or 
heaven forbid, its smell! The latter is 
certainly loud enough to speak for itself. 
In justice to the pulque you must not 
condemn it, as many people do, solely 


with the requisite number of barrels, 
after which the train goes to its destin- 
ation. It is computed that of pulque 
thus shipped, the City of Mexico alone 
consumes seventy-five thousand gallons 
per day, about three-quarters of its pop- 
ulation of three hundred and fifty thous- 
and preferring it to any other beverage. 

But sometimes Juan the Peon owns 
one or more maguey bushes from which, 
“by the grace of the Virgin and attend- 
ant Saints!’’ he extracts a few gallons 
of the “liquor divine’’—as the peons 
call it. Each plant yields, in the course 
of four months, at least one hundred to 
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A PULQUE GATHERER IN ACTION 


The maguey bulb soon fills with sap after the heart has been dug out. 


Then the 


sap-gatherer, by means of a rude siphon made of a gourd, empties 
the sap into a pigskin hanging over his shoulder. 


one hundred and fifty gallons of pulque, 
which sells at eight cents per gallon. 
Assume that Juan the Peon owns two 
maguey bushes, the revenue therefrom 
will make him almost an independent 
man—as a peon goes. 

Not that he is rich enough to freight 
his precious fluid to its selling place per 
train, as do the haciendas—far from it! 
Juan has a burro, stout, patient and 
long-suffering, which is gotten ready, 


duly bridled with a stout rope, and laden 
down with two large, strong pigskins 
filled with pulque. Juan girds himself 
for the journey, wearing a stout pair of 
guaraches, or sandals, and a shady som- 
brero; and then away trot Juan and his 
burro to sell their pulque, maybe as far 
as the city of Mexico. Or maybe the 
cantinas in the nearby villages will take 
it. Small matter, for it is sure to sell, 
and at eight cents per gallon. And the 
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** HERE’S LOOKING AT YOU!’’ 


Pulque is the never-failing beverage of the middle and lower classes of Mexico. It 
is often adulterated with jimson-weed, but when not adulterated 
it is no more intoxicating than light beer. 


burro carries at least twenty-four cents 
worth of pulque, if not more! 

As thus shipped by the small peon 
grower and the large hacienda producer, 
pulque is no more harmful or intoxicat- 
ing than the lightest of light beer; and 
is moreover of great value, as even 
physicians admit, in liver and stomach 
troubles. But no sooner does it reach 
the large cities than the work of adul- 
terating it begins. Water is used some- 


times, which merely weakens it. But in 
the majority of cases it is heavily ‘“doped”’ 
with extract of jimson-weed, which of 
course renders it horribly intoxicating— 
anyone waxing as ‘‘ drunk as a lord’’ on 
two glasses of it. And to this cause is 
traced very largely the terrible degrada- 
tion and misery of the low peon classes 
in the City of Mexico—this compara- 
tively small town having, until lately, the 
third largest death-rate in the world. 
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In spite of many prohibitory attempts 
on the part of the Mexican government, 
this drugging continues. In point of 
fact, the Indians, acquiring a diseased 
taste for the intoxicating drink, refuse 
to drink the unadulterated product. 

In the large cities pulque is vended at 
the various pulque-shops in both copas 
and copitas—large glassfuls and small 
‘ones. Also, it is well advertised by 
traveling pulque-wagons on wooden 
wheels, decorated with gay flags and 
flowers, and sometimes led by a band of 
wildly-tooting musicians. As for the 
pulque-shops, their name is Legion; 
you will find one on every corner; you 
may even consider yourself lucky if you 
are not obliged to live over one! And 
new pulque-shops are constantly being 
opened, when a large and flourishing 
band plays loudly in front of the shop, 
while numerous copas are ladled out to 
customers and passers-by. The interior 
of a pulque-shop is instructive and 
amusing. Back of the long, low bar 
you will invariably find a large and 
ornate painting of Mexico’s favorite 
Saint, “La Virgen de Guadalupe.” 
Flowers, real and artificial, adorn it, and 
candles burn devoutly underneath. The 
ceiling is always embellished with highly- 
colored pictures of saints, cherubim and 
seraphim. For, with all his faults, the 
peon is very religious—superstitious, if 
you like; he must carry his saints with 
him even while filling himself up, not 
wisely but too well, with the cheering 
and inebriating copa de pulque. 

Pulque is the never-failing beverage 
of the servant-class of Mexico. Your 
cook, upon hiring to you, invariably 
stipulates that she must have so much 
extra ‘“‘for the pulque.’”” Any carga- 
dor, or porter, upon delivering a pack- 
age, will give forth grievous sighs as if 
entirely worn-out, and wind up by re- 
questing ‘‘unos centavos, Nina, para 
mi aguita?’’—‘“‘a few cents, little one, 
for the little water.’”’ Your nurse is 
more than apt to feed it to the very 
smallest baby, if you happen to be look- 
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ing the other way, and you may consider 
yourself more than usually blessed if 
your kitchen, at any hour of the day 
or night, is not the scene of a pulque- 
induced brawl. 

This is one side of the picture, as 
regards pulque. The other—that of 
the owner of a big maguey plantation— 
is a very different one. He, happy man, 
is to be envied; for a pulque-growing 
farm is in most cases as lucrative as a 
gold mine, and ten times more certain. 

An average hacienda will accommo- 
date sixteen hundred plants to the 
hectare—two and a quarter acres. 
Each of these plants will give one hun- 
dred and twenty-five to one hundred 
and sixty gallons of pulque, selling at 
about eight cents per gallon. Hence, 
allowing duly for waste and so forth, 
it will be seen that on an absolutely 
unfailing crop, as maguey cannot help 
being, such a hacienda will clear a profit 
of five hundred dollars per acre, year in 
and year out—one-tenth of the planta- 
tion producing each year. Something 
of an idea as to the use of pulque in 
Mexico can be obtained when it is 
stated that the internal revenue alone 
on the amount sold is seventy-five 
thousand dollars a year. 

Pulque will never be an article for 
export from Mexico. For one reason, 
I doubt if anyone besides the peon and 
middle-class Mexican would care for it 
sufficiently to render exportation desir- 
able. What is more to the point, how- 
ever, is the fact that it is very perishable, 
and retains its freshness for only a very 
few days. It is not shipped even from 
the table-lands of Mexico to the coast 
towns, or “ hot country ”’ cities, for the 
reason that it does not keep sufficiently 
well. So that while we get gold, silver, 
copper, leather, tropical fruits of all 
sorts, dye-woods, sugar, coffee, and 
other things too numerous to mention, 
from our fascinating and incredibly rich 
sister republic of Mexico, we may be 
very sure that pulque is the one thing 
we will never import. 
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IN THE COLOSSAL DOME THE LARGEST SUBTERRANEAN CAVERN KNOWN 
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THE COLOSSAL CAVERN 
KENTUCKY’S NEW RIVAL TO THE MAMMOTH CAVE 


Since the famous Mammoth Cave of 
Kentucky was discovered, in 1809, no 
less than ninety other caves have been 
explored within a radius of ten miles of 
it. Not until very recently, however, 
has any serious rival been discovered. 
But the Colossal Cavern, as it has been 
named, seems likely to surpass the 
Mammoth Cave in impressiveness as it 
does in size. It has been only partly 
explored, as yet ; but experienced guides 
are at work opening passages, building 
stairways, and generally making the 
cavern safe for public inspection. 

The Colossal Cavern: of Kentucky, 
which has a pleasantly alliterative name, 
is a mile and a half from the Mammoth 
Cave. The general direction of the 
cavern is southeast. The entrance is 
on a hillside, and is only wide enough 
to admit one person at a time. 

The uniform temperature of the cav- 
ern is 54° F., and in entering it, during 
the warm months, the visitor experiences 
quite a chill at first, but soon grows 
accustomed to it. Lighting his acety- 
lene lamp—which is preferred on 
account of the fact that it is free from 


odor and smoke—the visitor upon’ 


entering, makes a descent of one hun- 
dred and twelve feet down a rugged 
stairway of stones which leads to what 
has been named the Chinese Room, 
fifty feet in diameter and with an eight- 
foot ceiling. The names _ already 
bestowed upon the different parts of the 
cavern are, it is to be hoped, merely 
provisional. Some will need revision. 
But the appropriateness of the name, 
the Chinese Room, is at once apparent. 
The roof is exquisitely decorated with 
stalactites of various shapes, many of 


them resembling Chinese lanterns, and 
is supported by great white columns 
and stalagmites. A miniature Chinese 
wall in the background serves as the 
bank of a tiny lake of clear, pure water. 

Several hundred feet beyond the 
Chinese Room a narrow passage from the 
main cavern leads to what is known as 
Vaughan’s Dome. This is an immense 
nave-like cavity, four hundred feet long, 
thirty feet wide, with a roughly carven 
roof one hundred and ten feet above, 
and needing but an opening at the end 
to complete the illusion that the visitor 
is in some vast cathedral. The walls 
are worn into great columns that stand 
regularly along the sides, their tops lost 
in the darkness of the vaulted dome. 
Nature teaches alesson in dimensions in 
this underground cathedral, the acous- 
tics being perfect, the slightest sound 
reverberating many times through the 
nave. 

The greatest surprise, and the feature 
of the cave upon which its reputation 
as a wonder undoubtedly rests, is just 
beyond what has been fancifully named 
the Henry Clay Monument. It is 
the marvelous Colossal Dome, which 
has fittingly given the entire Cavern its 
name. It is the largest subterraneari 
cavern as yet discovered in the world. 
It is indeed a temple of majestic gran- 
deur, whose imposing size loses nothing 
by being but one of the many marvels 
of this underground wonderland. The 
Dome is cone-shaped, eighty feet in 
length, while the ceiling rises to the 
incredible height of one hundred and 
seventy-four feet, and is entirely lost in 
the darkness. A fire-basket has been 
rigged, and, when lit and raised on pul- 
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leys, it reveals majestic walls draped 
with vari-colored strata, hanging like 
tapestries in graceful folds, while the 
dripping water, falling from the far-off 
ceiling, forms a string of liquid diamonds 
in the flaring light of the aerial torch. 
But the most fascinating part of the 
Cavern is that which bears the prosaic 
title of the New Discovery—no name of 
adequate impressiveness or appropriate- 
ness having been found to describe its 


THE CHINESE ROOM 


beauties. The New Discovery is an 
avenue eight feet wide and sixteen feet 
high, extending for a distance of six 
miles—a vast labyrinth of snowy incrus- 
tations and sculptured forms of every 
description. The alabaster columns 
have the t-ansparency of icicles, the 


walls are frescoed with clusters of grapes,. 


while the ceiling is covered by rosettes 
of every conceivable shape, and innum- 
erable pendants of wire-like delicacy 
hang in mid-air. Altogether this ave- 
nue is a maze of kaleidoscopic wonders 


dazzling to the eye, with all the fascina- 
tion and brilliancy of a winter morning. 

There are many natural curiosities 
among the rocky formations of the 
Cavern. A gigantic lizard, three feet in 
length, composed of flint, and bronzed 
by the action of the water, slumbers 
peacefully by the side of a pool in a 
room known as the Saurian Dome. A 
fleecy formation of purest white, whose 
delicate tendrils of gypsum are so small 





as to resemble fur, has been called the 
Bear Robe. Ancient and modern trag- 
edies are commemorated by formations 
known as Sampson’s Pillar, the Ruins of 
Carthage the Ruins of Martinique, and 
the Iroquois Curtain. 

There is also the inevitable Register 
Hall, where Tom, Dick and Harry, and 
other lesser and greater celebrities will 
be permitted to inscribe their names upon 
the smooth limestone walls, and provoke 
posterity by their conspicuous common- 
places. The attractive Lovers’ Lane, 
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VAUGHAN’S DOME FOUR HUNDRED FEET LONG, ONE HUNDRED FEET HIGH 





A HINT OF THE ‘‘ NEW DISCOVERY’’ 


nearby, leads to the Arrow Head and 
Festival Hall, over Phosphate Mountain, 
seventy feet high—an appropriate place 
for cooling drinks—and right next to the 
Dining Room. Here is a formation 
which closely resembles the Full Dinner 
Pail of recent political notoriety. After 
having feasted in imagination, the trav- 
eler could, if the preceding pathways 
had permitted, take a spin in his auto 
or on a bicycle. A beautifully smooth, 
hard sandy road, called Bicycle Avenue, 
stretches invitingly several hundred feet 
from the Dining Room door. From a 
nearby cliff-top a miniature Niagara drops 
into a huge crater, disappearing myster- 
iously among the rocks, and ultimately 
emerging no one knows where. On the 
left is one of the most perfect specimens 
in existence of a synclinal arch, a typical 
illustration of underground cave forma- 
tion. And so one might recount the 
almost endless array of curiosities, about 
which the nimble imagination could 
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readily weave innumerable legends. And 
not_only is the Colossal Cavern the 
largest cave in the world so far discov- 
ered, but it contains the largest single 
room in any known underground cave. 
This room is called the Great Bend. 
It is sixty feet high, one hundred and 
twenty feet wide, and half a mile long 
—a banqueting-hall fit for the gods in 
adornment, and large enough to seat 
the combined political conventions of 
all the parties in the country! The 
temperature would be ideal for mid- 
summer gatherings of this character, 
while the tedium of business could be 
relieved by fascinating free trips to the 
various wonders of the Cavern. 

After having traversed nearly fifteen 
miles in his inspection of this marvelous 
subterranean region, the visitor returns 
to the world of sunshine and green grass 
once more, loath to leave the land of 
enchantment, and feeling that half its 
beauty has not been revealed. 
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LITTLE TRICKS OF OUR FOREIGN COUSINS 


By SIGMUND KRAUSZ 


The Jesuitic maxim of the end justi- 
fying the means appears to be quite 
generally established among a certain 
class of small merchants, hotelkeepers, 
and even soi-disant artists in foreign 
countries, to whom, as in love and war, 
everything seems fair in getting the best 
of a business transaction. 

In the code of their commercial honor 
these principles are applied to native 
competitors and customers as well as to 
foreigners; but the foreigners enjoy the 
questionable distinction of being favor- 
ite victims, mainly for the reason that 
the wiles employed to sell a customer 
something for double or tenfold its 
value are least known to them. The 
cunning displayed in this effort is so 
artful and—when you have not been 
personally affected—sometimes so amus- 
ing, that it may prove of interest to 
relate some of the ingenious tricks that 
I have observed in my travels. 

In the Palazzo Pitti in Florence a 
host of male and female disciples of art 
are occupied in copying noted paintings 
of the collection. The majority of 
them—students who have given up all 
higher aims in art—do this less for the 
sake of study than for commercial pur- 
poses; and I have seen there many a 
dauber whose knowledge of painting 
was not even sufficient to make a half- 
way decent copy. I can class these 
‘artists’? only as merchants, who find 
it more profitable to sell their goods in 
that manner than by displaying them in 
stores. As soon as a visitor approaches 
one of these picture-sharks he is mo- 
lested with an offer of a sale; and I am 
sorry to say that there are gullible and 
inexperienced American tourists who 


avail themselves there of the chance to 
buy “‘ genuine free-hand oil paintings. ”’ 

Frequently, however, the purchasers 
do not receive even that. Incredible as 
it seems, I have observed one of these 
“‘ artists’? daubing on the background of 
an evidently finished picture, which he 
offered to everyone coming near his 
easel. The painting was seemingly a 
good copy of an Andrea del Sarto 
hanging on the neighboring wall, but 
the price which the long-haired fellow 
asked for it was so small as to arouse 
my suspicion. Stepping nearer, and 
examining it closely, I then found it to 
be nothing more than a _ varnished 
chromo on canvas, some parts of the 
background of which had been given 
“‘broad”’ treatment with a thick brush. 
Had there been a doubt for me as to 
this, it would have been dispelled sev- 
eral days after when I saw the same 
fellow putting the finishing touches on 
another similar art work. He evidently 
had sold his ‘* Andrea del Sarto.’’ 

In a semi-dark corridor of a hotel in 
Bologna I noticed once, hanging on 
the wall, an old painting which bore 
the appearance of an Italian master of 
the sixteenth century. The hotel had 
formerly been the palace of an ancient 
Bolognese family, and there was a pos- 
sibility of the picture being an art 
treasure forgotten in the obscurity of 
the corridor. I casually inquired from 
the hotel proprietor as to whether it 
was for sale. He did not seem to know 
anything about the painting, and it was 
necessary for me to point it out to him. 

““Oh,”’ he said “‘you can have it. 
I guess it is some old picture that has 
been hanging here for a longtime. I 
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don’t think I ever noticed it before.’’ 

“‘ Well, what will you take for it ?”’ 
I asked. 

“T think five hundred liras will be 
about right,’”’ he replied. ‘‘ You see, 
these old pictures are sometimes worth 
a good deal of money. You probably 
know more about it than I do.”’ 

The picture was taken from the wall 
and brought to my room for closer 
inspection. The fact that the back did 
not show an accumulation of dust and 
dirt seemed strange; but the dark tones 
and general appearance of the canvas 
evidently betrayed great age. Chance 
had favored me once with a lucky pur- 
chase of a valuable old book under sim- 
ilar circumstances. Why not again? 

I was still considering the matter 
when a waiter, whose favor I had gained 
by liberal tipping, entered the room. 
He said: “‘I have come to warn you 
against buying this picture. They 
have several of them in the store-room. 
I know the fellow who makes them. 
It is a trick of the proprietor to hang 
the pictures in the dark corridor to be 
‘ discovered,’ and some guests have -_ 
pretty good prices for them.’ 

Needless to say that I abandoned any 
idea I might have had of purchasing the 
“old master,’’ and left the honor of 
discovery to another hotel guest. 

In Russia, the small merchants in the 
retail trade employ some sharp tricks in 
order to increase their profits. These 
tricks are well known among the natives 
of cities, and it is only the poorer class 
of strangers and the unsophisticated 
countrymen who fall victims to their 
wiles. This is one of the most noto- 
rious tricks: An overcoat is shown to 
a prospective buyer by the dealer, who 
swears by all that is sacred that, only 
the day before, it was bought by him 
from a real count, who had worn it but 
once. The buyer is induced to try on 
the garment. While doing so he feels 
a hard object in an inner pocket. In 
nine cases out of ten the native cus- 
tomer, who has no high conception of 
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honesty himself, will, by a quick exami- 
nation while the merchant apparently is 
busy selecting other coats from his stock, 
find that the negligent aristocrat had 
forgotten to remove his silver cigar-case 
from the garment. Under these cir- 
cumstances the price demanded, which 
probably doubly exceeds the real value 
of the coat, does not appear to him too 
high, as the cigar-case alone is fully 
worth the money. He does not dicker, 
and declares that he will purchase the 
coat. Hardly has he done so, however, 
when the dealer “‘accidentally’”’ dis- 
covers the silver case. Shaking his 
head in a dubious manner, he transfers 
it to his own pocket and hands the coat 
to the customer, who believing himself 
under suspicion, pays without a protest. 

At the annual fair in Nijni-Novgorod 
I stepped with a German-Russian friend 
into a saddlery shop, where he wished 
to purchase a valise. He picked out 
one, for which the Tartar merchant 
named a price that was_ evidently 
much in excess of its real value. My 
friend was making the usual feint under 
such circumstances of leaving the store, 
when he noticed that the dealer, with a 
rapid movement, stuck a paper in the 
outside pocket of the valise. Not being 
a greenhorn in Russia, he knew imme- 
diately what the Tartar was up to. 

“‘ But, Barin,”’ said the latter, calling 
him back, ‘‘ come; look at the leather, 
and the lining—silk all through. Please 
examine it carefully.”’ He handed the 
valise again to my friend and turned 
back to his stock, apparently looking 
for other satchels to show. With a sly 
wink my friend extracted a ten-rouble 
note from the outer pocket of the valise 
and hid it in his hand. Then he said: 
“Don’t trouble yourself any longer. 
This valise seems to be what you say it 
is, and I will take it.”’ 

The Tartar grinned broadly as he 
turned around, satisfied that his little 
trick had succeeded. Then, while my 
friend pretended to count out the 
purchase price, he took hold once more 
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of the valise in order to accidentally 
discover the banknote in it. I shall 
never forget his eyes, which bulged out 
of their sockets, or the petrified smile 
on his face when he found his money 
gone. He was so bewildered that he 
stammered like a drunken man. 

“The fellow really ought to get a 
lesson,’’ my friend said to me in Ger- 
man, while he kept the trickster in sus- 
pense for several minutes before handing 
him back the banknote together with 
the valise, which the dealer now offered 
for less than half of what he had 
demanded before. 

About three years ago I was traveling 
in the South of Russia. Going from 
Odessa to Rostov-on-the-Don, I tele- 
graphed to a Mr. C in the latter 
city, to whom I bore a letter of intro- 
duction, a request to secure for me 
rooms at the Hotel Europe. Arriving 
in Rostov in the evening, I met with an 
adventure which forcibly illustrates the 
extraordinary means sometimes resorted 
to in order to secure business by hook 
or crook. 

Mounting a droshky at the depot, I 
ordered the isvostshik in my best Rus- 
sian to drive me to the “ Gostinitza 
Europa.’’ He drove me about twenty 
minutes through poorly illuminated 
streets, before stopping in front of a 
two-story building. A man stepped 
from the entrance to the droshky, and 
spoke to the isvostshik in Russian. 
My inquiry in German, as to whether 
this was the Hotel Europe, was satisfac- 
torily answered by a slight motion of 
the head; and, after having paid the 
driver, my baggage was taken inside. 

Entering the hotel, my distrust was 
aroused by two things: the absence of 
the Russian hotel employees who gen- 
erally crowd the entrance on the arrival 
of a guest, and the fact that the man 
who received me could speak only Rus- 
sian. The building, too, seemed to be 
very small for a hotel. However, to 





my repeated question as to whether I 
surely was at the Hotel Europe, I again 
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received an assuring “‘Da, da’”’ (yes, 
yes) for an answer. 

The man having shown me to a 
handsome room, at three roubles, I 
immediately changed my clothes and 
stepped out in the corridor to go to 
dinner. There my attention was at- 
tracted by several young ladies, and 
seeing no servant about, I asked one of 
them for the dining-room. The lady 
addressed did not understand French, 
but another one informed me that there 
was none in the house, adding, how- 
ever, that a good restaurant could be 
found across the street. 

This information again aroused my 
suspicion and, donning my overcoat, I 
stepped out on the street and asked the 
first decently dressed man, pointing to 
it, whether that was the Hotel Europe. 
He looked at me with an astonished 
expression, and gave a negative answer. 
I then related to him how I had come 
there, and he offered to take me to the 
real Hotel Europe, which he said was 
not far away. On the way there I was 
told that I had been taken to the 
Varshavski Numero, a small hostelry 
of questionable repute; and that it was 
quite common for isvostshiks to do this, 
as they had an understanding with hotel- 
keepers of that class regarding commis- 
sions for every guest they brought. 

After relating my adventure to the 
“‘portier’’ at the Hotel Europe, he 
telephoned to Mr. C , who is a well 
known citizen of Rostov, and a little 
later he called at the hotel. Meanwhile 
my baggage had been sent for, but the 
proprietor of the Varshavski Numero 
refused to give it up before the price of 
the room was paid for one night. To 
make the story short, I had to return 
with Mr. C to the Varshavski 
Numero, and received my luggage only 
after I had paid the three roubles 
demanded. ; 

Strangers in Colombo, Ceylon, who 
stop at the Grand Oriental Hotel close 
by the harbor, are much pestered by the 
Mohammedan jewelers who have their 
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shops in the arcades of the hotel. Im- 
mediately after the arrival of a steamer 
they appear on the front veranda—their 
pockets bulging with small jewel cases 
—remove their shoes, and offer their 
bijouterie with annoying persistency. 
The rings, brooches, and bracelets are 
tempting, and the cold glitter of the 
jewels has the effect of a snake-eye 
paralyzing a bird. Ceylon is the home 
of sapphires, rubies, and other precious 
and semi-precious stones; and the com- 
paratively low prices asked by the wily 
dealers are, in view of this fact, not sus- 
picious. The native workmanship of 
the jewelry is another inducement to 
buy; and few strangers can resist the 
temptation to acquire one or another 
piece. 

If you, being thousands of miles from 
home, pretend not to have the money 
to spare, you are offered liberal credit 
by the dealer, who does not even ask 
for a reference. “‘ You send me the 
money when you get home; I trust 
you,”’ is what he will say if the money 
question is the pretended cause of your 
refusal to buy. After such a show of 
confidence it is hard to refuse a pur- 
chase, but you still resist. You are not 
an expert and do not know anything 
about the value of precious stones. 
This excuse is not valid either. If you 
do not trust the dealer, he will give you 
the address of one or two European 
experts—he lays special stress on the fact 
that they are not natives, and are there- 
fore above suspicion—who, for one per 
cent. of the value, will appraise the 
stones. This allays your suspicions, if 
you harbor any. 

The dealer entrusts you with the 
pieces you select, and you look up the 
European expert. This man will gener- 
ally find that, in order to give an abso- 
lutely correct estimate, it is necessary to 
remove the stones from their settings, 
which would involve an extra expense. 
But he also intimates that a conserva- 
tive appraisal can be made of the jewelry 
as itis. Ninety-nine out of a hundred 
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travelers are satisfied with the latter 
proposition, and the result, as a rule, is 
an estimate which is somewhat higher 
than the price demanded by the unc- 
tuous native. Who would not buy 
under the circumstances? When you 
get back to Western civilization, and 
show your purchases to an American 
or European jeweler, you will generally 
find that you have bought parti-colored, 
chipped, or cracked stones in solid gold 
but unsafe settings, and that you have 
paid for them at least double their value. 

There are other questionable methods 
of increasing profits and getting the best 
of strangers or native customers in the 
Orient, but they are more or less simi- 
lar, and would, in comparison with this 
trick, prove of minor interest. How- 
ever, in concluding, I cannot forbear to 
mention one trick employed by a smart 
Hindoo priest in Calcutta, in competi- 
tion with his brethren of the cloth. 
I was walking along the shore of the 
Hooghly River, an arm of the sacred 
Ganges, towards the Nimtollah Burn- 
ing Ghats, when I stopped for a few 
minutes to watch the bathing place 
where the Hindoos perform their daily 
religious ablutions. The bathers were 
picturesque ; ‘but what interested me 
more were the groups of people drying 
themselves in the sun, and having their 
washed-off caste signs renewed by some 
priests. One of these priests seemed to 
be far more busy than the others, and 
this aroused my curiosity. 

Stepping nearer to him, I noticed 
that the holy man used a set of modern 
rubber stamps, with various color-cush- 
ions, for painting the caste signs on the 
faces of his customers. This method 
was responsible for the rushing business 
he did. The Hindoos had evidently 


come to appreciate the value of time; 
and I wonder how long it took his com- 
petitors to find out where the enterpris- 
ing priest got his outfit, which—as I 
understood from my native servant— 
they regarded as an unfair business 
contrivance. 
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shadow over its front in the June afternoon, the house suggested 
the aspect of some ancient man of mystery meditating upon the 
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It stood on a cape of some twenty acres’ area and of small ele- 
vation, round which, at a distance of a couple of hundred yards, the 
sea rolled in with a pleasant plunge and murmur. During more 
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witchcraft. In the War of the Revolution, and in Indian disturb- Si 
ances before that, it had heard the sound of guns, and its rooms and a 

corridors had been trodden by the feet of fighting men. During Vs 
the period preceding the Civil War it had served as one of the sta- ke 
tions of the Underground Railway. At one epoch, too, the repre- 
sentatives of the family which from the first had owned and occupied 
it had been rich ship-owners and merchants in the East India trade; 
their weddings had been celebrated here, their funerals solemnized, 
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and the light footfalls and brisk voices of their children had filled 2 
Das the place with cheerfulness. Guests had come and gone, and the a 
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casements at night had glowed with the light of festival. ly) 
But these things had long since passed away; and, for many | 
years before the summer day we speak of, the house had harbored Z 
but a single occupant, the last of his name, old Philip Carmichael. iH 
When, at a venerable age, he died, the dwelling with its furniture G3 
and surroundings had by his will passed into the possession of his Is 
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ee nephew, a young artist, Thomas Sylvester. And today, for the first 
\| time since Carmichael’s death, the heir, with Sybil Selwyn, whom ly 

hs he was soon to marry, and her mother, had come as a picnic party A 
iY to visit the ancient homestead. They had driven hither in a carriage fy 
iS hired in the neighboring town, bringing with them Howard, the tb 
sa negro butler, who was the last remaining appanage of the Selwyn Ki 
iS grandeur. Thus invaded, and its slumbers disturbed, the house had A 
en blinked its glimmering old eyes, yawned through its opened doors, 1A 
BS and bestirred itself to perform, as best it might, the long-disused 
At honors of hospitality. WV 
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Mrs. Selwyn was the recent widow of a minor New England le 
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millionaire, and had herself been a leader of the society elect. But, at 
| about a year before, while she and her beautiful daughter were in Wy 
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Europe, where the latter, having completed her school and college 
education, was receiving such finishing touches, in preparation for 
the brilliant society career that awaited her, as travel could bestow, 
news came to them that John Selwyn was dead, and that nearly all 
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to its channel, he had asked Sybil to be his wife. Only then did he 
learn that she, too, had loved him from the first. Tom was still 
poorer than she was; but, under the circumstances, Mrs. Selwyn 
had no objection to offer against the match; no British lord or 
Continental prince could be her son-in-law now. So love, as has 
happened before, flourished, like a flower on a grave, from the ruin 
of what the world holds dear. 

The two lovers were, at this moment, in Philip Carmichael’s 
study, a wide, low-studded room at the front of the house. In that 
deep-toned and dusky environment their fresh young faces and figures 
had the vividness which, in medieval missals, the monastic artists 
were fond of bestowing upon the effigies that stand forth from the 
darksome background of the great initials. Sybil had seated herself 
in a leather-covered arm-chair, much too large for her; and Tom, 
the better to enjoy the lovely picture that she made, was perched 
upon the massive oaken table in front of her. They were a hand- 
some couple—Tom, a hazel-eyed, athletic fellow, with masculine 
features and sensitive expression; Sybil, with the dark, level brows 
that give such effect to blue eyes, and slender oval of cheeks and 
chin. Their conversation was that of lovers, the charm of which, 
to the interlocutors, is derived less from the subject matter than 
from the delight which each feels in listening to the voice and 
observing the countenance of the other. In this they are more 
profound than we outsiders. 

“It’s the most delightful place I was ever in,’’ said Sybil; “‘ and 
I will live nowhere else, no matter what mother may say. Besides, 
she always ends with liking what I do; she even likes you! And 
what a perfect name—‘ Oubliette!’ Was it always called that, or 
did your uncle give it ?”’ 

“He gave it,’ Tom replied. “‘I suppose the poor old chap 
felt like one of those fellows they used to sequestrate in the Middle 
Ages. There must have been imagination in him.’ 

““T’ve felt all day as if he were following us about and watching 
us,”’ said the girl. ‘‘I wonder if he likes us. Of course, he liked 
you.”’ 

“‘I think he disapproved of me. He wanted me to give up art 
and go into business. When I wouldn’t, he gave me up. In fact, 
I suppose he wanted to make a vicarious atonement, in my person, 
for his own unproductiveness.’’ 

““Unproductive! My idea of him is he was a sort of Hermetic 
Philosopher.”’ 

“There must be an occult bond of sympathy between your 
spirit and his,’’ said Tom, smiling. ‘‘ The neighbors have said for 
years that he was searching for the philosopher’s stone. That out- 
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house full of jars and rubbish at the rear was his laboratory. He 
may have been a reincarnation of that Carmichael witch of two and 
a half centuries ago. Well, he may have made gold, but there’s no 
record of his spending any.’”’ 

“But surely he was rich ?’’ said Sybil. 

“The Carmichaels of long ago were rich enough; and he 
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ZA ought to have inherited something; but nobody knows much about Al 
KS him. The story is that the girl he was to have married died just < 
is before the wedding, when he was under thirty years old; and that 






he lived here as a hermit always afterward. It was thought he had 












Wy a fortune laid up somewhere; but after he died I saw his will; and ee 
<4 - l ° ° - ll ‘1 
Ny except for a few small things, this house and the furniture was a 
4 he left ; and they wouldn’t fetch much at an auction.”’ 

ib “Then, for all he disapproved of you, he left you all he had ?” 


“Well, there was something I never told you about that. He 
had stopped all communication with me for years; but when we 
were engaged, I wrote and told him. He wrote back the only really 










b 







| nice letter I ever got from him. ‘There was something fine in the ! 
, old fellow! I have always thought that he was pleased for the very Ya| 
iS reason one would have expected him not to be—because I asked you Dy, 
ns) 


to marry me after your father had lost his money, instead of before.’’ 

“Then he was wrong; for if you had loved me as much as I 
did you, you would have asked me before instead of after; but you 
loved your pride better.”’ 

Tom got down from the table and kissed her, and then resumed 
his seat. 

“I wish I’d known him,”’ said Sybil; ‘‘I’m sure I should have 
liked him. Have you got that letter he wrote about me?”’ 

“It’s in the studio in tewn, vain girl! By the way, though,” 
he added, beginning to search in his pockets, ‘‘ there was something 
I meant to show you; it would suit you, for it’s mysterious and 
medieval—a cipher, or something of that sort.”’ 

“Oh, Tom, a cipher!” exclaimed Sybil, sitting up. “‘Isn’t 
that fine? Don’t say you can’t find it! I’m an expert; I used to 
make ciphers for the girls when I was at Vassar. What sort is it ?”’ 

“* A sort I couldn’t make head or tail of—not that I ever tried 
much,” said Tom. ‘Oh, here it is! Quite in the romantic style, 
you see; written on parchment, in faded ink. Yes, uncle must 
have had imagination—that is, if he made it.” 

“What a curious one!’’ murmured the girl, examining the 
enigmatic document which Tom put in her hand. She placed it 
on the table and began to study it intently. ‘Either it’s very 
abstruse or very simple—I can’t tell which, yet. Did he say any- 
thing about it in his letter ?’’ 
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““ Only that I was to keep it by me and look it over occasion- 
ally; it might prove useful, he said. But I suspect the old gentle- 
man may have been a joker, in his way.”’ 

““No, Tom; this may be the secret of the philosopher’s stone. 
Your uncle is here—I can feel it! And he has given us this so that 
we can make enough gold for you to build a splendid studio and go 
to Italy in the winter. Give me a paper and pencil, and sit here on 
the arm of the chair, and we’ll work it out together.”’ 

“I haven’t either the brains or the faith for it, and I should 
only make my uncle’s ghost angry, and he would change the gold 
into cobblestones. You solve the cipher, and I’ll make a sketch of 
you meanwhile; this light suits you. You have the regular features 
of the classic Greek, but with the American fire in them; and as 
you sit there, you look like a Cimabue saint as well. Heavens! 
what hair!”’ 

“* How can I work while you are going on like that ?”’ protested 
Sybil, blushing, and looking more than ever adorable. “‘If you 
won’t help me you must go out of the room. Go and sketch the 
stairway—you said it was pure Colonial. Come back in half an 
hour.”’ - 

“* Half an hour!’’ repeated Tom, his face falling. ‘I’ve lived 
twenty-eight years, and have been loving you for ten years already, 
rich and poor, in sickness and in health, at home and abroad; and 
now you ask for half an hour more. Besides, for aught I know, 
my uncle may be a real necromancer, and be waiting here to steal 
you away. Those big books in the bookcases look like books of 
magic; and no doubt this is the room in which he used to cast his 
spells and summon his familiar spirits. Can’t you make it ten 
minutes ?”’ 

Sybil gave a little laugh. 

“If your uncle is here, it’s to tell me the secret of the philoso- 
pher’s stone; and half an hour isn’t too much for that. Think 
of all we can do with it! And though I like being poor, you need 
money to paint the kind of pictures you like, instead of pot-boilers 
to sell. And if you’d really wanted me, you might have had me 
any time the last five years, at least. Be good, Tom! The sooner 
you go, the quicker I shall be done.”’ 

““T wish I’d burned up the old cipher! It’s a sinister omen 
that the first thing it does is to part us! I feel very doubtful if we 
shall ever meet again.” 

“I shall have made you arich man before we next see each 
other, at any rate,” returned Sybil, as he kissed her; “and then, 
perhaps, you won’t care any more for a poor girl like me!”’ 

At that he kissed her once more, and retired reluctantly, with 
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a backward glance at the exquisite picture she made in the dark, 
mysterious old room. Then the door closed between them. 


Ill 


Tom did not care to sketch the pure Colonial stairway; but he 
sat himself down on the lower step, in full view of the study door, 
and, taking out his drawing pad, began to draw the image in his 
heart of what was on the other side of it. And then something 
induced him to add the suggestion of a tall, shadowy figure, with a 
gray beard, hook nose, and cavernous eyes, bending over her shoulder 
as she worked on the cipher. There was certainly something in 
the atmosphere of Oubliette that disposed the mind to such notions. 
The place was not only rich in picturesque legends, but, if you lis- 
tened, you heard all manner of strange, soft sounds; sighings and 
whisperings; noises as of quiet crepitations in the walls; light foot- 
steps along the floors; slight tremors of the ancient framework; a 
door would yawn silently open as you approached it; a murmur as 
of voices conversing in some remote quarter would steal along the 
passages, ceasing as you bent your ear to listen. Such phenomena 
are common in old houses which have been neglected, and are readily 
explained on a material basis; but if you yield to the suggestions of 
imagination, you may conjure up phantoms. ‘Tom was not, in his 
own opinion, in the least inclined to a belief in the supernatural; 
but he was an artist to the ends of his fingers; and it was inevitable 
for him to seek to express his sensations. Thus he found himself 
drawing a ghost, as it were, involuntarily. And, having drawn it, 
he became uneasy, and wished to open the door to assure himself 
that all was well. Surely the half hour had passed ! 

Let us take advantage of our privilege to have a peep at what 
is going on behind that closed door. There sits Sybil, busy with 
the cipher and her notes, at the study-table. Is any one else there? 
A glance tells us that there is none. Against the wall stand the 
heavy bookcases with their serried volumes; at the back of the room 
is a deep fireplace, with its dusty hearth and capacious chimney filled 
with a drapery of cobwebs; to the left of it is a big ebony cabinet 
rich with curiosities from the East, collected by Carmichaels in ages 
gone by; the dusky and grim portraits of several of these worthies 
look down from the walls. The heavy curtains of the windows 
obscure the light; but we can see that they are secured, in the old- 
fashioned way, by a billet of wood jammed in between the frame 
and the sash. There is no other door to the room than that with 
which we have made acquaintance; no aperture in the wainscoting, 
or in the heavy planks of the floor, through which anything larger 
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than a mouse could make its way. Doubtless, in the old days, many 
a witch had soared up on her broomstick through the wide funnel 
of the chimney; but those cobwebs have not been disturbed for a 
generation. No; no living creature except Sybil is present, and all 
seems well with her. She is absorbed in her problem; she concen- 
trates her gaze on the queer old cipher, bending her dark brows 
together over it; anon, she jots down some characters with her 
pencil. Shall we, too, steal a look at the odd inscription displayed 
upon the bit of yellow parchment? Here it is: 
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Has it any meaning? Or is it, as Tom surmised, one of Uncle 
Carmichael’s saturnine jests? If we may judge from Sybil’s pre- 
occupation, she inclines to the former hypothesis. But, as she sits 
there, bending over her task, one might almost fancy that the 
shadow of the partly-drawn window curtain, thrown upon the 
impalpable dust in the sunbeam, assumes a particular form— 
the vague adumbration of a figure, stooping near her shoulder. 
And having allowed ourselves to go so far, can we go a little 
further, and supply the semblance of a gray visage—a misty beard 
that almost sweeps against the girl’s cheek? No, there is 
nothing; or it is but the recollection of Tom’s drawing that has 
aroused within us some subjective faculty of vision? But, again, if 
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there were such an apparition, would it forebode benefit or mischief? 
Observe her face once more. Has there not flashed into it an 
expression of sudden hope and anticipation? She turns her head 
abruptly, so that, had any one really been behind her chair, he 
would have met the immediate glance of her eyes. But there is 
nothing to be seen, further than the massive bookcase with its rows 
of tall volumes and the other objects we have indicated. Still she 


A gazes in that direction, however, something as she might had she 
ID overheard a ghostly chuckle or the ghost of a voice addressing an 
oF 






inner sense, summoning her—whither ? Now she rises to her feet, 

















W pushing back the heavy leather-covered chair in which the old 
f magician had so often sat. jl 
Wy It was but a few moments after this that Tom also started to LA 
ly his feet, and his drawing-pad, escaping from his fingers, fell to the pe 

| floor. An expression of acute attention, rapidly developing into % 
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one of alarm, overspread his countenance. Was that Sybil’s voice 








= d 

at that he had heard, raised as if in excitement or fear, and imme- a 
if diately followed by a heavy sound as of some ponderous object ys 
p falling to the floor? He stood listening; there was no further 


noise. What had happened? After a few seconds, during which 
he held himself motionless, the voice of Mrs. Selwyn, with its 
composed, well-bred drawl, came from the head of the stairs : 

“Oh, are you there, Tom? I thought I heard Sybil call. 
What is it?” 

The young man pulled himself together and, controlling his 
voice, said: ‘‘ She’s in the study; I’ll see what she wants.’’ And 
stepping quickly across the intervening space, he opened the door. 
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a The first thing upon which his eager eyes rested was the ome 
A | leathern chair ; it was pushed a little to one side, and it was empty. yy 


During the next instant he made the visual circuit of the room. 
Sybil was nowhere to be seen. Feeling as if he had received a 
heavy blow, his gaze reverted stupidly to the empty chair and to the 
table. The voice of the girl he loved had been in his ears not 
sixty seconds before ; she had but just risen from that chair; the 
paper on which she had written, the pencil which she had used, 
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ay) lay on the table, fresh from her fingers; beside them was the 1D 
Ps cipher, which, to Tom’s dismayed apprehension, was the evil cause kA 
( | of the astounding, the incomprehensible event that had taken place. js 
DS He advanced mechanically to the table, and took up the bit of a 






paper on which Sybil’s notes for the solution of the cipher had been 
jotted down, as if he imagined that some occult hint would thus 
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be conveyed to his mind as to what could have become of her. 
But neither from the occult nor from anything contained in the 
7) jottings themselves did any enlightenment visit him. He folded up 
| the paper as if he were preserving a memento, and put it in his pocket. 
Then he once more looked round the room. Sybil was not there. 
When we are abruptly brought face to face with a miracle— 
with something which nature declares to be impossible—the logical 
result is madness. The circumstance which saved Tom’s sanity 
may have been the consideration that this miracle involved Sybil. 
Miracle or not, she must be found. The blood which had crowded 


WY to his heart, leaving him pale and shivering, leaped again to the 

“f surface. He felt that to find her he could conquer impossibility il 
WV, itself. But manly and lover-like though this feeling was, it did A 
iB, not tell him how the conquest was to be accomplished. He could 


not go anywhere to seek for her, because, despite the evidence of 
his senses, he could not believe that she was not still in the room. 
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ve How, indeed, could she not be there? Yet how, in that case, = 
Uy] could he not see her? He clenched his fists in a sort of rage, and ys 
hs groaned aloud. kA 
xt At that juncture Mrs. Selwyn, with her dignified pose and [ 
XB with the broad sweep of her conventional skirts, entered the room. ; 
se She was a calm and comely woman of five and forty, with the VA 
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signet of Society stamped upon her contour and every movement ; 
even her widow’s weeds made one admire the art which could 
transmute grief into fashion. The habit of her face assured one 
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: that no stress of emotion could seriously disturb its conventional W 
It serenity; not so much that the emotion might not exist as that i 
BS training had atrophied the physical means for its outward portrayal. Ye 
Ss) There could be no impossibilities or miracles in the world in which YA 
(she lived. 2 
as “I think, after all, daughter,’’ she remarked, as she crossed es 
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(| the threshold, “that we might contrive to make the house habit- 
able if——oh,”’ she broke off, “‘ I fancied Sybil was here.” 

““ She was here a few minutes ago. Since I left her I’ve been 
sitting right opposite the only door of the room. She has not come 
out; but she doesn’t seem to be here. I can’t think what has 
become of her.” 


Mrs. Selwyn allowed this statement to sink into her mind, 
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| and then said, incontrovertibly : ‘‘ But, then, she must be here.”’ ii 
Ps “Well said Tom, inviting the lady, with a gesture, to ‘| 
iW see for herself. 
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Mrs. Selwyn let her eyes travel over the apartment, and then 
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“Just after she cried out, something heavy seemed to fall ; but 
I can’t see that anything is out of place. I don’t understand it.” 

Mrs. Selwyn considered further. ‘“‘ You have been within 
sight of the door since leaving her ?”’ she then said. “‘ What were 
you doing? Perhaps you dropped into a nap, and she came out 
without your knowing it.” 

“Me take a nap when I was waiting for the half-hour to be 
up!” exclaimed Tom, indignantly. ‘‘ Besides, I was making a 
sketch of her as I last saw her, and was in the midst of it when I 
heard her voice. That door wasn’t opened till I opened it.’’ 

“There must be some mistake,” remarked the lady, com- 
posedly. ‘“‘Sybil is full of fun and spirits, of course; but she is 
always a lady!” 

It was evidence of the acuteness of Tom’s distress that he 
noticed nothing comical in this assertion, open though he ordin- 
arily was to humorous impressions. He simply fixed a blank stare 
upon his interlocutor and muttered between his teeth: ‘‘ There’s 
some deviltry. She’s gone!’’ And then he burst out in a sudden 
flame: ‘‘I’ll tear the house down! I can’t stand it! I must have 
her! Sybil! Sybil!’’ His voice, raised to its full compass, rang 
like a trumpet through the old building. 

Mrs. Selwyn was startled and shocked; but her mind was 
unable either to understand or share the young man’s apprehension. 

““Why, my dear Tom, the child can’t have been kidnapped, or 
vanished into thin air. And now it occurs to me that she is prob- 
ably in the kitchen helping Howard with the lunch. Let us go 
there.”’ 

The futility of this proposition deprived the artist of words; but 
no words could avail in such a situation. He and Sybil had been 
jesting about ghosts; here was a mystery that made ordinary 
supernatural happenings seem tame. The bulwarks of scepticism 
crumbled before him. The persuasion seized upon him that Sybil 
was in the room, but had magically been rendered invisible. He 
stretched out his hands and grasped at empty space. His intended 
mother-in-law, fearing that she had a maniac <1 her hands, shrank 
back toward the doorway, and almost came into collision with the 
stalwart form of Howard, the butler, who was hurrying in from 
the hall. 

““Was it me you was cawlin’, Mis’r Sylvester ?’’ he enquired, 
with the urbane grimace which was the token, as he conceived, of 
the high breeding which should mark a retainer of the aristocracy. 
“TI tho’t I heard you’ vawce, sah. I just stepped up to the 
attic—tho’t mebbe I fin’ some dishes faw th’ picnic. An’thin’ 
wanted, sah?’’ 
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“* Have you seen Miss Sybil within the last half hour, Howard?” 
asked Mrs. Selwyn. 

““Why, no, I ain’t seen Miss Sibbul, Mis’ Selwyn; but I did 
think, ’few minutes back, I heard her vawce, sort o’ faint, like it 
come f’om fah off. Seem’ like it come through the wall of the 
attic, Mis’ Selwyn.”’ 

“Through the wall of the attic!’’ echoed Tom, in stupefac- 
tion. ‘‘Come and show me the place! What sort of a devil’s 
house is this! ”’ 

Seizing the surprised negro by the arm, he started up the stair- 
case, Mrs. Selwyn following in a somewhat scandalized state of 
mind. At the head of the first landing there was a panel let into 
the wall, on which were fastened four bells on springs, communi- 
cating by wires with various apartments of the house. Just as Tom 
reached the landing, the second from the right of these bells rang 
sharply within two feet of his face. 

He stopped, with his eyes fixed upon it, his fingers gripping 
Howard’s arm so hard that the big negro winced. After the sound 
had ceased, the bell continued to vibrate for a few moments on its 
rusty spring; then, at another impulse, it rang again; but the pull 
broke the corroded wire, and the bell fell rattling to the floor at 
the men’s feet. 

At this juncture, Mrs. Selwyn, in the course of her leisurely 
progress, came up with the others. Tom turned to her witha 
ghastly face. 

““Who did that ?”’ he faltered. 

“‘ There is no one in the house but ourselves here, and Sybil,’’ 
was this imperturbable lady’s rejoinder. ‘‘ Naturally, Sybil must 
have rung it. She has got locked into one of the rooms, of course. 
All we have to do is to trace the course of the wire, and we shall 
find her. I was convinced from the first, you know, that there 
could be no mystery in the matter. These old houses have all sorts 
of odd corners—”’ 

“‘ You said you heard her up in the attic!” interrupted Tom, 
turning fiercely on Howard. 

“I tho’t somet’in’ sounded like her vawce, Mis’r Sylvester ; but 
so’t o’ distant—not like she was there herse’f, sah,’’ said the butler, 
in a quavering voice, wiping the sweat from his brow with the cuff 
of his free arm. 

“ She may be in peril of her life, and we stand doddering here! ”’ 
cried Tom in anguish. ‘“‘ Get me an axe, you jackass! I’ll follow 
that wire if I lay the house in ruins!”’ The wires, in fact, entered 
the wall at a short-distance from the panel, and their further course 
could be followed only by breaking the wall down. 
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Howard sprang down the stairs with an agility that would have 
done credit to a man twenty years his junior, and disappeared toward 
the region of the kitchen. Tom, with dry lips and fiery eyes, forged 
back and forth on the landing like a tiger caged. 

“‘T hope you will commit no unnecessary destruction, Tom,’’ 
remarked Mrs. Selwyn. ‘“‘ There is no question of danger, I am 
sure—but you are so precipitate! I suppose I had better go down 
and look after the luncheon myself; Sybil may need some refresh- 
ment after she gets out ; and we must be thinking of starting home 
again in an hour or so.”’ 

The conception of Sybil’s mother tranquilly occupying herself 
with the luncheon, while her daughter might be undergoing name- 
less tortures from evil spirits, once more bankrupted her lover’s 
resources of expression. But before the lady could depart on her 
errand Howard came panting up with an axe; andthe relief which 
this implement of action afforded to the young man, hitherto suffer- 
ing from the misery of enforced impotence, was so great as almost 
to restore him to his normal good humor. He seized it and swung 
it back over his left shoulder with the athletic vigor which had made 
him the most puissant oar of his day in the university. 

““Oubliette, eh?” he growled, between his teeth. ‘‘I’ll 
decipher his old Oubliette for him! Keep your eye on the wire !”’ 

Crash! came down the axe upon the wood and plaster; and 
Mrs. Selwyn, with the pained expression of a lady to whom physi- 
cal violence is distasteful, stepped back and withdrew her skirts from 
the flying splinters. Smash! it went again, and a big piece of the 
lath-work was driven in. “Tom gathered himself up for the third 
blow, and delivered it with all his force. A considerable portion of 
the wall gave way, disclosing the hollow within its two sides; and 
the head of the axe flew off and went rattling down into the 
cavity. 

“._ !’? ejaculated the destroyer. 

“Tom, is that necessary ?’’ murmured Mrs. Selwyn, before he 
could finish the word. 

““Ma goodness, sah, I guess yo’ opened de do’!”’ exclaimed 
the negro, grinning excitedly, and thrusting his head through the 
opening. “‘ Yo’ sure have! Seems like dey struck a light down 
dah, too!”’ 

““A light !’? Tom whirled the butler away from the cavity, 
and craned his own neck through it. And, of a truth, from the 
inmost of the downward darkness appeared a yellow gleam, gilding 
the hollowness with an irregular ribbon of light. It had not the 
flicker of fire but the steadiness of the rays of alamp. But how 
could a lamp be burning quietly in the interior of the wall of a 
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ss building erected before the Revolution? The lamp itself—if such Ps 
= it were—was invisible in the depths; but, as Tom stared down ver 
ly toward it, with amazement crinkling the roots of his hair, a voice WY 
ig| issued from the bowels of the unseen, remote, but unmistakable— Al 
ip “Tom, is that you? Do stop; you nearly hit me with the py 
H -h d a ‘6. 
4 axe-head ! i 
“Wow! Sybil!’ yelled back the lover, in a hoarse tone that A 
a = 








broke in the middle. Then his knees gave way and his strength 
went from him, so that he was obliged to hold on to the sides of 
the aperture with both hands to prevent himself from falling. But 
W in that moment, his soul knew the very essence of joy. George 
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p Washington achieved immortality with his little hatchet ; but Tom il 
LA Sylvester had opened the gates of Heaven with a rusty old axe. | 
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uy “‘ Then she is in the kitchen after all?’’ said Mrs. Selwyn, in iy 
bs the slightly interrogative tone which seems to imply, politely, ya 
nt “What did I tell you!’ W 
> But the tumultuous tide of*Tom’s emotion carried him beyond a 
RI the reach of innuendoes, and even of the recollection of his intended ¥ 
gS mother-in-law’s existence. He presently applied himself once more 123 
QR to the mysterious abyss. IAs 
ee “* Darling,’’ he called down, “‘ what happened to you ?”’ rE 
Af ““T am well,’ came the reply, in the beloved voice ; “‘ but I W 
We shall have to stay here till you come and fetch me.” | 
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“Where is it? How shall I get there ?”’ 

“T’m in your Uncle Carmichael’s secret room. He brought 
me down here. You must get here the same way I did.” 

“His secret room! How do you mean he brought you? 
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NN “I came the way the cipher said; and you must read the kA 
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“I read the cipher!” cried out Tom, in consternation. 
““ How can I read it, or anything, in the state of mind I’m in?”’ 
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= “You will find the key to it in the notes I left on the table. Ha 
wy Tom, dearest, don’t be so headlong. This is a serious and wonder- ip 
I ful thing. You must do as I tell you—or as your uncle wished, bA 


ay 


rather. He has the right to ask it. Go down in the study and 
read the cipher—you will find it very easy; and when you’ve done 
it, you will see that it was worth while. It would be ungrateful to 
him for me to tell you anything more.”’ 
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“* Dearest, I’m safe, and I’m doing right. Do as I say; you 
won't be sorry !”’ 

Tom had a struggle with himself. The fiery impatience of 
the artistic temperament battled for mastery; but love and reason, 
in unusual partnership, beat it down. Sybil was not in immediate 
danger; she was evidently much in earnest in her strange plea; and 
there was in her voice an intonation—the more effective coming 
from the mysterious remoteness of her unknown retreat—that 
admonished him to acquiesce. But to acquiesce was one thing; it 
would be quite another thing to decipher the cryptogram. 

At this juncture, however, he recalled having put the paper of 
her notes in his pocket; he felt for them; they were there. He 
had not understood their purport at his former hurried inspection ; 
but they might aid him after all. At any rate, if the task were to 
be attempted, the wise course was to set about it without delay. 
He turned to descend the stairs. Mrs. Selwyn made a movement 
as if to address him, but he passed her with the unseeing eyes of a 
somnambulist, and the next moment he had entered the study and 
closed the door after him. The lady and the butler were left 
confronting each other. 

By the manner in which she rose superior to this inattention 
Mrs. Selwyn proved her right to society leadership. 

‘““Howard,”’ she said quietly to that bewildered individual, 
‘while Mr. Sylvester is occupied with Miss Selwyn, we will pre- 
pare the luncheon. I will hull the strawberries; you may lay the 
cloth under the oak to the left of the porch. Don’t make the 
ice-cream till everything else is ready; and be very careful about 
the salt.’ 

The calm explicitness of these directions acted as a stimulus 
upon the disordered nerves of the servant, and restored him to his 
wonted cheerful alacrity. ‘‘ Awll right, Mis’ Selwyn! I wait on 
you, M’!”’ he responded; and, with the smirkings and bobbings of 
happy hereditary dependence, he followed that stately Serenity 
kitchenward and became absorbed in his proper industries. 

Meanwhile, Tom had settled himself doggedly at the table, in 
the ancestral chair, and was bending every faculty upon the riddle 
of Oubliette. He would have preferred the axe; but he proudly 
yielded to superior orders. The affair represented itself to him as a 
life-and-death combat between himself and his Uncle Carmichael ; 
the latter had made the interpretation of the cryptogram the con- 
dition of Tom’s reunion with his mistress. So be it! The challenge 
was accepted. The advantage was with the ghost; but Tom set 
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his teeth as in the jast lap of the mile foot-race, and fixed his eyes 
upon the tape and away from that beloved figure that was sitting 
somewhere, so near and yet so remote, waiting to award him the 
palm of victory. The tape, of course, was the bit of parchment 
with the queer figures inscribed upon it, and the paper of notes 
bearing upon the same. “‘I’ll do it!’’ said the young man sternly 
to himself; “‘I’ll teach him that no ghost can beat Tom Sylvester ! 
and when I’ve done it, I’ll never forgive him—never! ”’ 

The notes were as perplexing, in their way, as the cipher; but 
after a while, Tom began to discern some method in them. Sybil’s 
first effort had been to determine whether the characters of the 
cipher were to be regarded as standing for what they were or for 
something else, and had decided in favor of the former hypothesis. 
She had then proceeded to make trial arrangements of the letters, 
taking them vertically, horizontally, and diagonally ; but no apparent 
success had attended any of these dispositions. As Tom pored over 
the page, however, his eye was attracted by a hitherto unconsidered 
memorandum in a corner, which read as follows: 

“*'5’s backward—5’s reversed—yes, that’s it! ”’ 

Was this aclue? He reverted to a study of the cipher itself. 
There were, as we have seen, four squares of letters, forming a 
larger square, separated by two lines of blanks at right angles. In 
the right-hand bottom corner of the lower right-hand square, he 
finally observed two odd-looking figures ; they were not letters, like 
the rest ; they seemed to be arbitrary marks. For a time, he con- 
templated them unintelligently; then, as if a word had been 
whispered in his ear, he suddenly made a discovery. It thrilled him 
like an electric shock. 

The figure at the extreme right was a 5 turned wrong side 
before. The penultimate one, which resembled the other, was an 
S similarly treated. What did this mean? What could it signify 
—unless it were the key to the whole mystery ! 

With a tremulous breathing and sparkle of hope he returned to 
the cryptogram. 

The squares contained twenty-five letters each—five on a line. 
Now, Fives Reversed—let us see ! 

The first line of the upper left-hand square read “‘ Ollup.’’ 
Read backward, this became “ Pullo.’? Might not this be “ Pull’’ 
and the first letter of another word? What was the next word ? 
He tried the second line of the same square—‘‘ Lovdr.’’ Reversed, 
this was ‘‘ Rdvol.’’ Connected with “ Pullo,”’ he got “‘ Pullordvol.’’ 
There was no possible sense in that; and yet he had followed the 
key. And yet, again, had it not succeeded with Sybil? Had she 
not written ‘‘ Yes, that’s it!’’ and nothing further? She must, 
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then, have applied the key and worked the spell. Perhaps it was 
a purely magical spell—mystical—having no outward or literal 
meaning; and it would not work for him, though it had worked 
with her, because he did not possess the mystical genius. Perhaps 
its effect was to render the person invisible, or able to pass through 
solid matter—into the Fourth Dimension; and she was now in that 
Dimension, and he could never reach her! 

He sprang up from his chair, and paced up and down in the 
room, aimlessly, in despair. In the old ebony cabinet there was, 
among other curious objects, a Burmese idol, squatting cross-legged, 
made of gilded wood; but the eyes were of some dark precious 
stone that had a peculiar, subtle gleam in them. At a certain point 
in Tom’s disordered ramblings, this gleam intercepted his line of 
vision and brought him to a pause. He and the idol eyed each 
other, motionless, for some moments. Was it hypnotism? Was it 
the vibration of some occult intelligence? After the lapse of a due 
interval Tom came to himself, as it were, with a start, and walked 
quietly back to his chair. He resumed his pencil and paper with 
ihe manner of one who knows what he has to do. Instead of the 
second line of the first square, he added to the first five reversed 
letters the first five reversed of the second square. The result 
brought a sort of radiance into his face; he pursued the same 
method with the two next lines of the two squares. As he worked, 
disconnected mutterings escaped from him. ‘“‘ Uncle, you made a 
mistake there—but no matter.’’ ‘“‘Why, it’s as simple—a child 
might do it!’’ ‘“‘ Sybil—Sybil—I’m coming!’’ ‘‘ Too plain to be 
seen—that’s all!’’ At last the work was done; he rose and 
approached the first bookcase with an assured step. 

Reaching up to the fourth shelf from the top he removed from 
it the third volume from the left. Inserting a hand into the empty 
space he drew from it asmall bar or rod of steel, over a foot in length, 
and half an inch in diameter. With this he prodded into the back 
of the bookcase till he felt the end of the rod enter a corresponding 
hole in the rear woodwork. He gave ashove, and an entire section 
of the bookcase yielded inward, like a door on its hinges; pressing 
against it, it gave way still further, though with a resistance as if 
from a hidden spring. But when the door was at right angles to 
its original position, there was a click, and it remained stationary. 
It flashed through his mind that Sybil had not done this, and that 
the door had consequently sprung closed behind her, preventing her 
return. But she must previously have replaced the book and the 
rod, and thus covered her trail. 

He was now gazing into a recess, which at first seemed dark ; 
but he presently was aware of an illumination proceeding from below, 
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by which was revealed a flight of stone steps descending to the right. 
His heart was beating heavily as he went down the steps, and, again 
turning to the right, found himself on the threshold of a chamber 
about ten feet square and seven in height, though the ceiling had 
been partly removed, probably for ventilation. 

The chamber was dry and clean. Against one wall was fixed 
a table on which burned an oil lamp; along the adjoining wall 
stood a settle with hair cushions on it; onthe third side was a shelf; 
and beneath it awashstand. The place with its various little appli- 
ances for comfort, compactly arranged, reminded one of a ship’s 
stateroom. ‘The opening in the ceiling evidently ascended through 
the cavity of the house-walls, and accounted for the sound of Sybil’s 
voice in the attic and for her conversation with Tom after he had 
broken in the panel on the stairs. Indeed, the head of the axe lay 
on the floor beside the table. 

But Tom, at this time, was conscious of none of these details. 
His whole soul was aware only of the figure which had risen from 
the settle and confronted him with arms outstretched. The light 
of welcome in her eyes was deepened by an expression of mysterious 
exaltation. She was as one fresh from converse with things beyond 
the sphere of sense; and it was with awe as well as joy that her 
lover took her to his breast. But the lips that met his own were 
Sybil’s; and she was only more than ever his because of the 
unnamable difference that had been wrought in her. 


VI 


That evening, in the city mansion, the lovers sat as was their 
wont in the little room which communicated, through curtained 
folding-doors, with the front sitting-room, in which Mrs. Selwyn 
was dozing with a book in her lap, decorously weary with the vicis- 
situdes of that memorable day. 

““It was a mere chance, after all—the discovery of all that 
wealth,’’ Tom remarked, breaking one of the happy pauses of their 
conversation. ‘“‘ But for you, it would probably have remained 
there forever. I’m glad I owe it, as well as all other happiness, 
to you!’”’ 

“I have another feeling about it,’’ Sybil answered thought- 
fully. ‘‘ Riches come and go, we don’t know why; and they can 
bring trouble as well as joy. I think your uncle felt that, and 
meant to make his gift of them partly dependent upon the mystery 
we call chance. He wished us to feel that, if we received them, we 
must thank, not him only but——the same Goodness that gave 
us to each other!” 
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“Uncle Carmichael had imagination,’’ Tom responded ; “‘ and 
he was a good fellow, and I’m ashamed of my animosity against 
him. But no wonder they called him eccentric! To think of him, 
all these years, using that chamber—it was the hiding-place for the 
escaping slaves in the Underground Railway days, no doubt—for his 
treasure-vault! He must have intended the money for me; and 
yet he was willing to risk its getting into the hands of some real- 
estate speculator, in case I should decide to sell the house; as for 
the cipher, he must have known I would never solve it myself; I 
rather think he had a premonition of you—the dea ex machina !”’ 

“It was wonderful—all that happened in Oubliette today,’ 
said Sybil, lowering her voice. ‘‘I’m sure—I know—that some- 
thing was with me from the time I entered the house. Your uncle 
is a good man, Tom, and he wished you—us—to deserve our hap- 
piness. When I first opened that book-case, and it slammed shut 
behind me, I had called out to you just before, for I wanted you to 
come with me. At that first moment I felt afraid, imprisoned in 
that darkness; but then, the next moment, I was quiet and con- 
tent ; there was something with me that was good and kind; I was 
led down those steps as safely as if I could see them, and into the 
little room ; and even before my hand touched the matchbox on the 
table, I was not afraid. I called up through the hole in the ceil- 
ing, and afterward rang the bell, because I wanted you to know 
that I was safe; but when you asked me how you could come to 
me, something held me back from telling you; I felt that you must 
find the way yourself. Something made me realize that it was right 
that you should make that little sacrifice to what he had planned 
and wished ; and that you would be glad that you had done it, in 
return for all he has done for us. Dearest, it isn’t the money we 
care for—it’s the feeling that he cared for'us, and meant to make 
our life comfortable and beautiful. And yet he was so modest—so 
unwilling to assume credit as a benefactor—that he arranged things 
so as to look like accident. After we have made our little wedding- 
journey about the world, let us come back and make our home in 
Oubliette, where he lived so many years forgotten.”’ 

“So we will, beloved! Oubliette is where I lost you, and where 
I found you again; there will never be another place so homelike for 
us. And we’ll frame the old cryptogram and hang it on the wall.’ 

“‘Daughter,’’ said Mrs. Selwyn, disclosing herself through the 
curtains, like the world revealed to Eden, “It is time for you and 
me to retire. I have a number of things to say to you; your pros- 
pects are now so altered that—”’ 

“The only prospect I care for isn’t altered,’ said Tom, kissing 
his wife-to-be; “‘but all the same, I thank Uncle Carmichael!” 
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Typewritten Music 
Popular Mechanics 

The latest thing in typewriters is a 
machine which will eliminate all the 
tedious labor of preparing music for 
publication, and will eventually reduce 
the cost of copies of music of limited 
circulation. The new machine is much 
like other typewriters, except that it 
forms the scale as the operator proceeds, 
besides registering the characters. It 
not only registers the notes, bars, and 
rests, but also marks the lines at the 
same time. A single machine sells for 
$300 at present, and a company with 
$200,000 capital will soon begin work. 
Probably the next improvement will be 
a means of attaching the typewriter to 
the piano so that, as the great musician 
improvises, the music will be type- 
written simultaneously, and without 
intruding on the inspired moment. 





A Born Strategist 


From an Exchange 

A year ago a manufacturer hired a boy. 
For months there was nothing noticeable 
about the boy except that he never took 
his eyes off the machine he was running. 
A few weeks ago the manufacturer 
looked up from his work to see the boy 
standing beside his desk. 

“What do you want ?”’ he asked. 

“Want me pay raised. ”’ 

““ What are you getting ?”’ 

“T’ree dollars a week. ”’ 

“Well, how much do you think you 
are worth ?’”’ 


“ Four dollars. ”’ 

‘You think so, do you ?”’ 

“Yessir, an’ I’ve been t’inkin’ so fer 
t’ree weeks, but I’ve been so blame busy 
I haven’t had time to speak to you about 
~ hg 

The boy got the raise. 


A Grain of Salt 


Professor Charles W. Super in the Popular Science Monthly 

The word sa/t has impressed itself on 
our language in a curious way in our 
term “‘salary.’? So necessary did the 
Romans consider salt to the efficiency 
of their armies that each soldier was 
provided with a special ration of it, or 
with the means of providing it. This 
stipend was called salarium agentum. 
Civil officials or military officers when 
traveling in a civil capacity were also 
provided with this ration of salt. In 
later times, when the commodity was 
no longer difficult to obtain, money was 
paid in lieu of salt, but still ostensibly 
for the purpose of providing the same 
article. Generally, however, the allow- 
ance was sufficiently liberal to purchase 
a good many things besides sodium 
chloride. In time salt-money in ancient 
Rome came to be as comprehensive as 
““ stationery ’’ in the phraseology of our 
home-grown legislators. The officials 
received no salary, yet the unfortunate 
provincials would generally have been 
glad to pay a definite amount rather 
than the presents (?) and perquisites 
which they were called upon to provide. 

As indicated above, it is still a mooted 
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question whether the consumption of principle of atavism would never carry 
salt is essential to the maintenance of living beings beyond a natural fondness 
animal life. If, as is now generally for and even the necessity of consuming 
held, marine fauna antedated allothers, saline matter. Those who insist that 





it is reasonable to suppose that the 





sufficient salt is taken into the animal 
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body indirectly with the food are equally 
positive that the excessive fondness for 
it exhibited by most men and some other 
animals is the result of a perverted taste. 


They cite as a parallel case the eager- 


ness with which dogs and other brutes, 
to say nothing of human beings, devour 
sweetmeats, as evidence of a vitiated 
taste that readily results in more or less 
serious harm. 


Not a Soulless Corporation 
John H. Patterson, of the National Cash Register Company 

A great many persons ask us about 
our welfare work, and why we do it. 
We do it because it is right and because 
it pays. We believe that in doing good 
for our people we are raising the stand- 
ard of workmanship and the standard 
of morals in the neighborhood surround- 
ing our plant. Some persons ask: 
“What is welfare work?’ Welfare 
work is capital and labor working to- 
gether for the mutual benefit of each 
other, and when capital and labor get 
behind the wheel of progress, you can 
bet that it goes right straight ahead, 
but when they pull opposite to each 
other then both are the losers. 

At a very small cost we are enabled 
to give our employees free baths, free 
reading-rooms, lunches at cost, provide 
suitable meeting-rooms for them, allow 
them to hear the best lecturers, provide 
recreation grounds for the men and 
women, and gardens for the boys to 
work in so as to keep them out of mis- 
chief. We have been able to beautify 
the entire surroundings of the factory, 
the homes, and the streets through 
teaching to our people the principles of 
landscape gardening. We have formed 
mothers’ clubs, and taught them how 
to care for their young. We have kin- 
dergarten schools to teach the little 
ones. We have cooking, sewing, music, 
and dancing schools to teach the young 
women to become good housewives; 
and, through our welfare leagues, we 
intend to have manual training in 
the schools so that the boys may be 
taught to work with their hands, and 
so that we may be enabled to always 
have growing up an intelligent class of 
boys whom we can develop into 
mechanical experts. And we want the 
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girls to know just as much as the boys, 
so that when they decide to marry they 
may be the equals of their husbands. 

And you ask how this pays? Why, 
it makes our men work not only with 
their hands, but with their brains. It 
makes them aim higher, and, aiming 
higher, they produce better work; and 
in that way we are paid for what we do 
for our men and ourwomen. They are 
with us, heart and soul. They work 
for our interests as well as their own, 
and in that you find capital and labor 
working together for the mutual benefit 
of each other. 


The Day of the Young Man 


Charles F. Lummis in Out West 

There are dyspeptic persons who 
derive—though they may not be able 
to impart—a satisfactory gripe because 
of numerous changes in the Cabinet. 
There have been a good many changes, 
thank God; pray God there may be sev- 
eral more! For if the American Cab- 
inet has ever yet existed which might 
not have been the least bit improved by 
the judicious tinkering of a competent 
carpenter, the fact is not of historic 
record. Cabinetmaking, at the outset, 
is a colossal grab-bag. The new Presi- 
dent reaches in and collars the biggest 
article he can find within the inscrutable 
recesses; and when he Gets his Grab, 
he has to Use it. Asa rule, he has not 
had in his first term that sufficient expe- 
rience and touch with the largest men 
of affairs whereby he could judge defi- 
nitely, even if he were free to judge with- 
out the strings of political promise. Hav- 
ing grabbed, it is also far easier to hold 
to your accidental prize than to change. 

The accession of Paul Morton is a 
fair type of the extraordinary innovation 
the President is making. It is an admin- 
istration notable for youth. It is young 
men for counsel as well as for war; and 
while we may reasonably expect that 
with youth shall come some of its path- 
ologic errors, it looks, off hand, as 
though it were time for strong, un- 
spoiled, highly trained youth to take the 
lead among affairs that had grown pre- 
maturely old. Not “‘kids,’”’ not sopho- 


mores, but men this side of middle age, 
trained in the handling of large affairs, 
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and still young enough not to be blasé, 
nor dumb, nor lazy, but to double up 
their fists for their ideals, right or wrong, 
and fight them to a finish! 

Morton is good bone of good blood. 
His father, J. Sterling Morton, Cleve- 
land’s Secretary of Agriculture, was a 
rare and gallant type of the best tradi- 
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the thoughtful will remember, is what 
this stands for, of one man’s example. 
A cabinet salary to Morton is something 
like giving Wanamaker the floorwalker’s 
pay check. All of usfeel, now and then, 
how little temptation American public 
life has had for the very class of men 
we most need there. 
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Courtesy of The Cleveland Leader 


**BACK THE WHITE, NICHOLAS! ’’ 
Cartoon by W. L. Evans 


tions of the old school. Paul, with the 
face and figure of an old Norse Viking, 
and heart and head and hand to match, 
is grown to executive stature as one of 
the real masters of the Santa Fé system. 

And, perhaps, not the first thing one 
thinks of, but one of the last things that 


Canon H. Hensley Henson 
“I” in To-Day 
Canon Hensley Henson, I am afraid, 
stands to many modern old women and 
gentlemen in the light of one who 
would belittle the Bible. Not long 


ago he contributed to a thoughtful 
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Brooklyn Life 


THE POLITICAL HAYING SEASON 


What do yez want to vote in Philadelphia for? Don’t yez git a good price for yer 


vote here in New York ? 


Sure; de price is all right, but de guys over here won’t let yez vote more dan 


once. 


magazine an article demanding that we 
should have an expurgated edition of 
the Bible for certain purposes, and now, 
I believe, there is a prosecution in store 
for him on the charge of heresy. ““‘We 
want expurgated Bibles’’—this is all 
Canon Henson demands—‘‘for the use 
of children, for the use of converts 
from heathenism, for the public reading 
in the churches.’? Common sense will 
hardly quarrel with this proposition. 
There are few fathers, I imagine, who 
in the course of family worship would 
be willing to read every word of the 
Bible to their children.” Our sense of 
the proprieties has altered since the 
canonical books were written, and so 
we omit passages in the presence of 
children just as naturally as we prune 
down Shakespeare for use in schools. 


Canon Henson, however, demands 
something more than a mild expurga- 
tion of the Bible. He holds that the 
Testaments, Old and New, must be 
subjected to the keenest and most un- 
biased criticism, and that in the light 
of such criticism the clergy shall teach 
Christian truth to their people. Thus, 
he regards the story of the barren fig- 
tree as a parable turned by tradition 
into a miracle, and he would never have 
quarreled with Huxley as to the his- 
torical accuracy of the account of the 
Gadarene swine. In the same way 
he would rationalize the story of Christ’s 
temptation in the wilderness, making it 
symbolise the time in every man’s life 


_ when he is tempted to put his powers 


to base uses for gain. There are, no 
doubt, many still living who will be 


Sn 
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The Tatler 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST SEARCHLIGHT 


Built by the Schuckert Company, of Nuremburg, Germany. It is of 316,000,000 
candle-power ; has a diameter of 6ft. 6in., and gives a 
light visible 80 miles distant. 


wounded by so human a method of 
interpretation, but, as Canon Henson 
sees, such persons, by clinging to the 
unessentials of Christianity, keep num- 
berless thinking men from taking a 
right interest in the essential things. 

The rector of St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster, is a man of spare and medium- 
sized figure, with a smallish head and 
closely-cropped hair. His face is pale and 
drawn, as though he suffered from neu- 
ralgia, and his attitude in the pulpit is 
that of a man hooded in thought. His 
sermons are for the most part quiet and 
unimpassioned ; at times they are almost 
unimpressive, did one not feel what an 
ardor for truth burned in the man’s 
exhausted frame. Later, however, he 
will rouse himself to a passion, and then 
he will light up with the saint’s or the 


ascetic’s joy. His talent for saying 
what he believes has more than once 
brought him into difficulties. 


A New Wrinkle 


The Washington Post 


Orville Wright, the flying machine 
man, told a reporter this story: 

‘A little boy bustled into a grocery 
one day with a memorandum in his 
hand. 

‘“** Hello, Mr. Smith,’ he said. ‘I 
want thirteen pounds of coffee at 32 
cents.’ 

““*Very good,’ said the grocer, and 
he noted down the sale, and put his 
clerk to packing the coffee. ‘ Anything 
else, Charlie ?’ 
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ace 


Yes. Twenty-seven pounds of sugar 
at 9 cents.’ 

“©The loaf, eh? And what else?’ 

“** Seven and a half pounds of bacon 
at 20 cents.’ 

“**That’s the Arrow brand. Go on.’ 

“‘* Five pounds of tea at 90 cents; 
eleven and a half quarts of molasses at 
8 cents a pint; two eight pound hams 
at 214 cents, and five dozen jars of 
pickled walnuts at 24 cents a jar.’ 

““The clerk bustled about, and the 
grocer made out the bill. 

“It’s a big order,’ he said. ‘ Did 
your mother tell you to pay for it, or is 
it to be charged ?’ 

““* My mother,’ said the boy, as he 
pocketed the neat and accurate bill, ‘ has 
nothing to do with this business. It is 
my arithmetic lesson and I had to get it 
done somehow.’ ”’ 


How the Blood May Be Washed 


La Révue Scientifique 


The search for a physical process 
which would act directly on the circu- 
lating blood in cases of intoxication in 
order to extract the poison which it may 
contain is not a new thing, two methods 
up to the present having been tried, 
transfusion of the blood and washing of 
the blood. The transfusion has given 
proofs of its worth, but the difficulties 
are such that the application of the 
method is necessarily restricted. There 
has been little success hitherto with the 
washing method on account of the 
difficulty of adjusting the speed of 
injection to the narrow limits of cardiac 
tolerance. The chief difficulty has been, 
however, that the simple dilution of the 
blood does not render the renal filter 
permeable to the poisonous substances. 
M. Ch. Repin has just constructed an 
apparatus with which he has experi- 
mented on animals, the method being 
to extract a large quantity of blood from 
the organism and to mix it with eight 
or ten times its volume of an isotonic 
saline solution. This mixture—suffi- 
ciently incoagulable for the needs of the 
experiment—is sent into a centrifugal 
separator, which is combined in such a 
way that all the blood globules are 
united almost instantly at a single point, 


where they are passed into a pump 
which injects them into the animal. 
The working of the apparatus is auto- 
matic and continuous, the result being 
to extract the plasma with all the 
matter dissolved therein, and to replace 
it with artificial serum; and this without 
injuring the blood globules, for which a 
short passage outside of the organism is 
not injurious. 


A Tip to the Literary 


Clara E. Laughlin in The Reader 


What is the prospect of success for 
the individual who aspires to any part of 
a livelihood by writing for magazines? 
Well, for one thing, it is pretty safe to 
say that it is nearly useless for him to 
send to any magazine of good repute 
an article on any subject under the sun 
except one on which he is exceptionally 
informed, and even then the likelihood 
of its acceptance is pitifully small. It is 
doubtful if ten per cent. of the matter, 
outside of fiction, in any good magazine, 
is unsolicited. The main fiction is ar- 
ranged for editorially, but there is always 
a chance, and a most excellent chance, 
for the casual comer in fiction and short 
poems; but the poems must be very 
short, and the fiction must compete 
with hundreds of other offerings of like 
sort. It would be disheartening to any 
writer trying to make his way as a maga- 
zine contributor if he could have opened 
before him the files of the magazines he 
unsuccessfully attacks, and have some 
one who could do so explain to him 
how the various things printed were 
obtained. He would see, then, that the 
man who sits in his corner and writes 
has the smallest possible chance; and if 
he could be an editor for a little while 
he would see that editing would be a 
heap easier job if an editor could tilt 
back in his chair and wait for the men 
in their corners to come forward with 
timely, well-chosen, well-written, and 
well-assorted stuff for his pages. It isn’t 
the editors’ fault that contributing to 
their magazines is so uncertain a busi- 
ness; and it isn’t really the writers’ fault. 
It is the fault of the conditions that ob- 
tain in the traffic between them. There 
is no quick route to the kind of public- 
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ity the writer must have. He must find 
out what he can do, and keep doing it, 
conscientiously and perseveringly, until 
the worth of his work discovers him to 
his purchasing public. 


The Passionate Author to His Love 
Puck 
Come write to me and Be my Love, 
And we will all the profits prove 
That furnace sighings, signed and sealed, 
And vows epistolary yield. 


Empty the coffers of thy heart; 

Its every throb and thrill impart ; 

Search every secret, holy nook ; 

’T will make, sweetheart, a lovely book. 


And I will make thee vow for vow, 
And in my letters mention how 

By thoughts of thee I’m sweetly harried, 
Despite the fact that I am married. 


Thou’ lt write how to my arms thou’ dst fly 
If’t were not for the legal tie ; 

And I, how straight I’d fly to thee 

If from my fetters I were free. 


These tender things we’ll put in print. 
Sweetheart, there may be millions in’t. 
The public simply can’t resist 
‘" Love Letters of a Socialist.’’ 


We'll turn our passion to account, 
And realize a large amount. 

If of the plan thou dost approve 
Come write to me and be my Love. 


Was Shakespeare a Cricketer? 
Punch 


Mr. Punch has noted with consider- 
able interest the turmoil of public 
opinion raised by the connection be- 
tween cricket and literature, and it is 
accordingly with some little pride that 
he finds himself able to make an impor- 
tant contribution to the discussion. The 
attention of scholars has long been 
drawn to the passage in Macbeth in 
which Lady Macbeth, talking in her 
sleep, remarks with reference to the 
murder which she and her husband 
have committed : 


‘‘Out, damned spot! out, I say !—one, two; 
why, then ’tis time to do’t.’’ 


This sentence has always been a stum- 
bling block to commentators because 
they have found it impossible to believe 
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that Shakespeare was ignorant of the 
well-known fact that the words which 
a person may utter in his sleep can 
afford no reliable clue to his past actions. 
Obviously the passage has become 
corrupt, but hitherto no satisfactory 
emendation has been suggested. By a 
great stroke of luck, the true reading 
has come into Mr. Punch’s hands. It 
runs thus :— 


Umpire—Out ! 
First Player—Damned sport ! 
Umpire—Out, I say! 

[Exit First Player. 


Second Player—One for two. Why 


then, ’tis time to do’t. 


(Meaning, of course, that the rot 
must be stopped.) 


In the Brave Days of Old 


Professor Rudolfo Lanciani, writing 
in The Youth’s Companion, says: “‘We 
may gather an idea of the activity which 
prevailed in an ancient farm from the 
following extract from the official 
gazette—Acta Diurna—published in 
Rome at the time of Caligula, and 
reproduced by Petronius Arbiter in his 
Supper of Trimalchio. 

‘On June 25, in Trimalchio’s farm by 
Cumae, were born 70 children, of whom 
30 were of the male sex. The same day 
50,090 modii of wheat (about 100,000 
gallons) were removed from the thresh- 
ing floors to the granaries; 500 young 
oxen were broken. The same day one 
of the slaves, named Mithridates, was 
executed by crucifixion, because he had 
cursed the sacred name of the Emperor 
(Caligula), and lastly, 10,000,000 ses- 
terces (about $400,000) were deposited 
in the safes. 

‘““ That was about eighteen hundred 
and fifty years ago, and what a popula- 
tion that farm must have supported ! 
Seventy children born in one day! 
Think what herds of cattle there must 
have been, when five hundred young 
oxen were broken on a single day. A 
hundred thousand gallons of wheat put 
into the granaries, and four hundred 
thousand dollars put in the safe!” 
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“COALING A BRITISH WARSHIP 


To Abolish the English Channel 


Pierre Leroy-Beaulieu in L’ Economiste Francaise 


A tunnel under the channel is per- 
fectly practicable. The chalk formation 
between Folkestone and Dover corres- 
ponds exactly in composition and dis- 


position of beds to the chalk mass which 
faces the English coast on the French 
side between Calais and the Cap Blanc 
Nez. On both sides the white chalk 
has for a base a thick bed of gray chalk, 
very regular in formation and exempt 
from fissures, which in its turn rests on 
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a formation of great strength known as 
the “‘ superior green sandstone,”’ under 
which is blue clay. The first question 
is: What would be the cost of a tunnel? 
There have been many estimates, the 
lowest being $15,000,000 and the high- 
est $50,000,000. The width of the 
Dover Straits is a little less than twenty 
miles, the greatest depth being 169 feet, 
which means that the tunnel would be 
bored to a depth of about 325 feet 
below the surface. To descend to this 
level—avoiding a slope of more than 
one per cent.—it would require on 
both sides approach galleries six and 
one-quarter miles long, which would 


THE ENGLISH ROYAL SARCOPHAGUS AT FROGMORE 


in length. The cost of the bridge 
would be between $140,0C0,000 and 
$180,000,000. The great objection to 
a bridge, however, is that the piers 
would represent the greatest menace to 
navigation, no matter what means were 
adopted for warning sailing craft. 
Further, to obtain permission to erect 
this bridge, it would be necessary: to 
make an international agreement inclu- 
ding Belgium, Holland, Germany, 
Russia, Sweden, Norway, even the 
United States and Japan. This would 
be a difficult matter. 

We have seen the cost, now what of 
the receipts? In the two cases these 
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Tomb of Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort. Photographed for the first time, by special 
sanction of King Edward VII. The statues are the work of Baron Marochetti 


make the total length of the tunnel 
about thirty-three miles. The cost 
would be about $40,000,000. 

Let us now consider the question of 
a bridge. From a technical standpoint 
this plan is likewise possible. Thirty 
years ago the plans made for this work 
required something like three hundred 
piers, but since then the progress in the 
science of bridgebuilding is such that at 
present a bridge could be built with 
seventy-two piers supporting the trusses, 
which should be from thirteen hundred 
to sixteen hundred and twenty-five feet 


would be about the same. Taking the 
lowest estimate of receipts, we should 
have a net profit of about $4,400,000, 
or a return of nearly ten per cent. on a 
capital of $50,000,000. The returns, 
however, would doubtless: be larger, as 
everything justifies the belief that the 
cost would be less and the receipts 
more. As far as a bridge is concerned, 
the net receipts would have to be seven 
to eight millions on an expenditure of 
$160,000,000 to $200,000,000, and the 
possibility of making a profit on this 
outlay does not seem possible at present. 
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A Wireless Electric Typewriter 


Cassier's Magazine 

The transmitting machine consists 
essentially of a disc rotating in synchro- 
nism with a similar disc at the receiving 
station. Electro-magnets on the disc, 
one for each letter, are controlled by the 
typewriter keys. Pressing down a 
key on the transmitter operates a 
lever which engages with a certain 
contact-piece on the rotating disc 
when the latter is in a definite posi- 
tion, contact is made, the magnet is 
excited, and the letter is printed. At 
the same instant an electric impulse is 
sent into space. This is received by 
the other instrument, and, the disc on 
the latter being in a similar position to 
that on the transmitter, the letter is 
again printed. By means of a control- 
ling key the apparatus at the receiving 
station may be started or stopped simul- 
taneously with that at the transmitting 
station. This machine is still in the 
experimental stage, but the inventor has 
great hopes for its future. “The advan- 
tages of such a system, should it prove 
commercially successful, are manifest. 
In these days time is of great importance, 
and with this instrument a saving of 
two-thirds of the time of transmission is 
claimed over the time of transmission by 
means of wireless telegraphy. 





The Danger of Dust 


The British Medical Journal 

One other cause of illness prevalent 
in hot dry weather is dust, and this 
with a little attention might be abated. 
The usual practice of municipal authori- 
ties is still to sweep the perfectly dry 
and dust-laden streets in the small and 
early morning hours by means of power- 
ful machine brushes, with the net result 
that the dust—at least its finer particles 
—is sent whirling into the air only to 
fall again; the particles are rearranged, 
not removed. The problem has been 
solved in the cities of London, West- 
minster, and Paris, and perhaps in 
others, by washing the streets in the 
early morning and sweeping them after- 
ward if necessary. This insures the 
removal of the dust without playing at 
the eternal Sisyphus-like task of stirring 


up over and over again the same dust 
particles, a sort of ‘‘scavenger’s labor 
lost.” With regard to country roads, 
the plan of applying a chemical substance 
greedy of water, such as calcium chlorid, 
to the roadway has been tried with 
advantage. ‘‘ Westrumite,’’ a combina- 
tion containing this substance, has been 
used in many places with success ¢° far 
as bicycles and motors are concerned. 
The hygroscopic body absorbs moisture 
from the air, and thus keeps the roads 
damp. The question of the influence 
of such substances on horses’ hoofs and 
on rubber tires has still to be considered. 


The Debt of Christianity to 
Literature 


Henry Van Dyke at the Pan-Presbyterian Alliance, Liverpool 

Christianity needs not only a sacred 
scripture for guidance, warning, instruc- 
tion, inspiration, but also a continuous 
literature to express its life from age to 
age, to embody the ever-new experiences 
of religion in forms of beauty and power, 
to illuminate and interpret the problems 
of existence in the light of faith and 
hope and love. . . No great writer 
represents the whole of Christianity 
in its application to life. But I think 
that almost every great writer since the 
religion of Jesus touched the leading 
races has helped to reveal some new 
aspect of its beauty, to make clear some 
new secret of its sweet reasonableness, 
or to enforce some new lesson of its 
power. I read in Shakespeare the 
majesty of the moral law, in Victor 
Hugo the sacredness of childhood, in 
Goethe the glory of renunciation, 
in Wordsworth the joy of humility, 
in Tennyson the triumph of immortal 
love, in Browning the courage of faith 
in God, in Thackeray the ugliness of 
hypocrisy and the beauty of forgiveness, 
in George Eliot the supremacy of duty, 
in Dickens the divinity of kindness, 
and in Ruskin the dignity of service. 
Irving teaches me the lesson of simple- 
hearted cheerfulness, Hawthorne shows 
me the hatefulness of sin and the power 
of penitence, Longfellow gives me the 
soft music of tranquil hope and earnest 
endeavor, Lowell makes me feel that 
we must give ourselves to our fellow- 
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men if we would bless them, and 
Whittier sings to me of human brother- 
hood and divine Fatherhood. Are not 
these Christian lessons ? 





A Physical Basis for Sleep? 


Dr. Austin Flint in The New York Sun 


The desire for sleep that follows the 
ordinary period of wakefulness with 
mental and physical activity is due to a 
mysterious agent, produced probably in 
the brain and circulating in the blood, 
although it may possibly have its origin 
in other parts, as the muscles. If the 
blood of a dog fatigued nearly to the 
point of exhaustion is injected into the 
vessels of an animal that has been at 
rest, the second animal immediately 
gives evidence of fatigue. Physiologists, 


changes. Within a few years it has 
been found that they contain little angu- 
lar bodies that stain deeply with aniline 
dyes, particularly methylene blue. On 
account of this property these have been 
called chromophile granules, or, after 
their discoverer, Nissl bodies. Although 
but recently described for the first time 
(1902), the literature of these bodies 
is now enormous, and various theories 
have been advanced to account for the 
changes to which they are subject. One 
theory, which has many supporters, is 
that the Nissl bodies represent or con- 
tain stored-up energy, and that they 
undergo disintegration as the result of 
cell-activity. It is the fact, indeed, that, 
following massive discharges of nerve- 
impulses, such as occur in the violent 
convulsions of epilepsy, these bodies 





Fic. 1 FIG. 2 
Normal Cell Fatigued Cell 


however, know so little of this substance 
that they have not even given it a name. 

After repose the brain-cells have a 
certain size, configuration, and struc- 
ture that may be called normal. Fol- 
lowing severe and prolonged exercise 
or repeated stimulation of nerves, these 
cells are shrunken, and their borders be- 
come irregular. The nuclei especially 
are greatly reduced in size, sometimes 
as much as fifty percent. But after a 
number of hours of repose the cells and 
nuclei will have returned to their orig- 
inal condition. In addition, fatigued 
cells show cavities emptied of nerve 
substance, that do not exist in resting 
cells. An idea of these changes may be 
obtained from Figures 1 and 2, although 
no attempt has been made to represent 
the exact form of the cells, the figures 
being simply diagrammatic. The cells 
here are rounded ganglionic cells. 

It has long been known that nerve- 
cells are peculiarly sensitive to varying 
conditions of the system, especially blood 


FIG. 3 FIG. 4 
Cell with Niss! Cell with Nissl 
bodies bodies broken 

down into fine 

granules 
break down into exceedingly fine gran- 
ules, but are restored by a proper period 
of rest. Figures 3 and 4 roughly illus- 
trate this idea. 


The Pope as a Disciplinarian 
Salvatore Cortesi in The Independent 

In what Pius X differs from other 
Popes is the determination with which 
he insists on having the reforms he 
establishes really carried out, without 
making distinction if those who have to 
obey are humble priests or occupy high 
positions in the ranks of the Church. 
Take, for example, the Canons of the 
different basilicas. They are most 
prominent among the clergy of the 
Eternal City, and formerly obtained 
their lucrative appointments honorarily, 
being otherwise engaged in various often 
less ecclesiastical, but more profitable, 
employments. The Pope stopped all 
this at once with a muto proprio decree- 
ing their daily attendance at divine ser- 
vice, insisting on the punctuality of 
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each, forbidding substitutes, and empha- 
sizing the necessity of a reverent atti- 
tude more fitted-to their position and 
duties when in church. A prelate, who 
under Leo XIII had obtained a dispen- 
sation to absent himself from the daily 
attendance in his basilica, applied for a 
like favor to Pius X, which was refused. 
In a private audience later the Pope 
recommended assiduity in his duties as 
member of one of the congregations. 
The prelate replied : “But, Holy Father, 
I am also Canon of St. Peter’s. What 
canI do? The service takes up almost 
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tive office which would prevent him 
from participating in the morning 
service. 

In all these reforms, in that restoring 
the Gregorian chant, in religious teach- 
ing, etc., it is most remarkable to note 
how Pius X is constantly carrying out 
as Pope the ideas and principles which 
he professed and advocated as Bishop 
and Patriarch. The reports he then 
sent to the Congregation of the Coun- 
cil, proposing and supporting changes 
which he is now introducing, would 
make very interesting reading. Among 
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THE LATEST MUSICAL PRODIGY 


MASTER FLORIZEL VON REUTER 


Born in America, pupil of Ysaye ; 


the whole morning ; I cannot be in two 
places at once, and your Holiness has 
not deigned to concede me a dispensa- 
tion.”” ‘‘ The Canons,’’ replied the 
Pope severely, ‘‘ must assist at the ser- 
vices. I will concede no dispensation 
on this point. For every service from 
which you are absent you must pay the 
fine.”’ 

However, to avoid a repetition of 
such instances the Pope has decided 
henceforth never to appoint any one 
Canon who already occupies a lucra- 


composer, conductor, violin and piano virtuoso. 


other things he then asked the abolition 
of fasting on Saturday, considering two 
days’ abstinence too long a period, and 
as Pontiff he immediately issued the 
dispensation for the Universal Church. 
He also insisted on the necessity of re- 
ducing the number of feast days, which 
are too numerous, and, he added, some 
very difficult to observe, they not being 
recognized by the civil authorities of the 
different countries; and as Pope he has 
set to work to decide which of them 
can be suppressed. 
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Old Age only “Chronic Disease”’! 


The London Spectator 


Professor Metchnikoff, of the Pasteur 
Institute, has recently given a lecture 
upon old age, which he declares to be 
merely a “‘ chronic disease,’’ for which 
he believes that science will shortly find 
acure. We read that quite a sensation 
was produced in Paris by the Professor’s 
words. We are not surprised. What 
a vista of change must open before the 
eyes of those who can bring themselves, 
even for a moment, to consider this 


go farther off, the cause of civilization, 
of peace and order, might gain with the 
new stability of things. On the other 
hand, there is a vague sense of impend- 
ing justice which has, we believe, a great 
moral force, and which is dependent 
upon the certainty that life will be over 
before long. This sense is independent 
of definite religious conviction, but itcom- 
forts those upon whom the cruelty and in- 
justice of the world press, and it restrains 
those persons who are largely responsi- 
ble for making it cruel and unjust. The 
wish to die innocent rather than guilty 
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OLD DRURY LANE 
What theatre-goers had to put up with fifty years ago. 
From a contemporary wood-cut 


statement in the light of a possibility! 
What, one wonders, would be the 
moral effect of the sudden recession of 
death? We think it would be both 
good and bad. When death comes 
very close to a large number of people 
in some alarming form, when some 
scourge of disease or war threatens a 
whole neighborhood, the moral effect 
upon the population is, historians tell 
us, exceedingly bad; a kind of despera- 
tion seizes upon men, and they become 
absolutely reckless. If death were to 


is inherent and strong in the human 
heart, and it has a salutary effect in forc- 
ing those persons who would quite as 
soon live guilty as innocent into decent 
behavior. Apart from all guilt or inno- 
cence, we believe that the thought of 
the shortness of life has a good deal to 
do in reconciling the laboring classes to 
an existence which must sometimes 
strike the most reasonable of them as 
singularly hard by contrast with that of 
their more fortunate brethren. This 
might, it is true, be counteracted by the 
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extra length of time before them to im- 
prove their condition; but we think this 
factor would hardly make so strongly 
for class amity as does that odd idea of 
topsy-turvydom which enters into many 
simple conceptions of the life after death. 
Once make death an accident which is 
likely to happen some time, instead of 
an absolute certainty which must hap- 
pen at the end of a given number of 
years, and differences of lot will seem 
more wide and bitter than they do at 
present. 


When Bees Swarm 


Country Life in America 

One troublesome incident of bee- 
keeping is the annual swarming. Some 
fine morning in May or June there is 
a great hubbub in the garden, and the 
air is literally alive with thousands of 
flying bees, the hum of which can be 
heard a great distance. After a while, 
the hees gradually settle on a bush or 
branch, and hang there for several hours. 
This process is called ‘‘ swarming,’’ and 
the bees thus hanging are called a 
“‘swarm.’? These bees are not, as is 
popularly supposed, the young bees, but 
are the old bees and old queen, who have 
left the old home, as this has become 
too small to accommodate its rapidly 
increasing population. The bees are 
wise folk; and knowing that they will 
need food for their journey, and honey 
with which to build combs in their 
new home, they have, therefore, gorged 
themselves with honey before leaving 
the hive, and herein lies the secret why 
swarming bees are so docile and can be 
so easily handled. A bee cannot sting 
without bending the abdomen; and, at 
swarming time, the abdomen is so dis- 
tended with honey that the little fellows 
simply cannot sting, however much they 
may wish to. 


A Postal Pawn Shop 


Public Opinion 

It is rare that the pawn shop is a vital 
part of the national life of a people, but 
such is the case in Italy. This is true 
to such an extent that the government 
is now considering a plan by which the 
people may be relieved from the exces- 
sive rates of interest they are compelled 
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to pay to private brokers. According to 
the Tribuna, the great curse of the 
Italian poorer classes is their vanity, the 
savings which they might put in the 
banks being devoted to the purchase of 
ornaments of gold orsilver. When the 
time of need comes these articles go to 
the pawn shops, of which there is a 
great deficiency, the total number being 
533 for 8,262 communes. The major- 
ity charge arate which with the gov- 
ernment tax amounts to fully fifteen 
per cent., many of the shops working 
on borrowed capital being compelled to 
charge this rate to make a profit. In 
1896 there were 6,513,458 articles 
pawned, on which were raised 103,830,- 
735 lire. Of this number of pledges 
411,607 were abandoned. The govern- 
ment now proposes to utilize the money 
—some 900,000,000 lire—which has 
been accumulated by the poorer classes 
in the postal savings funds, for the pur- 
pose of making loans on precious metals. 
The loans will be made at a low rate of 
interest, and the entire postal system 
will be adapted to the use of the depart- 
ment. It will thus be possible to pawn 
an article in any portion of the kingdom, 
and take it out elsewhere. 


Is the Sun Shirking its Duty ? 


Professor Langley in the Astrophysical Journal 


The ease with which the sun’s light 
and heat penetrated the earth’s aerial 
envelope diminished perceptibly at some 
time between November 15, 1902, and 
February 19, 1903. It then maintained 
a lower level than that of the preceding 
year, rose nearly to the earlier standard 
by January, 1904, and then decreased 
again. ‘The record ends with February 
11. Inasmuch as the air is credited 
with absorbing from one-third to two- 
fifths of the solar radiation, a heightened 
obscuration, though not enough to be 
apparent to the ordinary observer, might 
well affect the welfare of plants and 
animals, and especially that of civilized 
man. The degree to which this sup- 


posed obstruction operated was not uni- 
form for all parts of the spectrum. It 
was about 20 per cent. for the violet 
rays, which are believed to be particu- 
larly helpful to vegetation, and from 2.3 
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to 6.5 per cent. in the invisible region 
beyond the red rays. The second set 
of figures indicate that outside of the 
atmosphere there was a falling off in 
the sun’s output. On March 26, 1903, 
a reduction of fully 5 per cent. was de- 
tected, as compared with the average 
for six or eight earlier observations that 
year and in October, 1902; and by the 
close of April, 1903, the deficiency was 
fully 10 per cent. The amount of radia- 
tion underwent trifling variations, but 
remained about the same for ten months. 
A perceptible increase was recorded late 
last January, and on February 11, 1904, 
the radiation was apparently as large as 
ever. 


Christianity and Modern Culture 


From Professor Bousset's new book, ‘“The Essence 

of Religion.”’ 

Christianity and modern culture repre- 
sent opposite tendencies of thought. 
To insist upon the principles of tradi- 
tional Christianity is to rob modern 
culture of its very life; it opposes a 
pessimism to the optimism of modern 
thought. And yet a reconciliation be- 
tween the two is not absolutely impos- 
sible. It can take place, however, only 
as the result of a modification of the 
current view of Christianity. A new 
conception of religion must make itself 
felt, and this change can be readily 
effected. It must centre around the 
person of Jesus and abandon its dog- 
matic system. In the person and in the 
preaching of Christ, as an_ historical 
phenomenon, we have the basis for an 
understanding between Christianity and 
the culture cf our day. Jesus himself 
never accepted the total corruption of 
man as the basis of his preaching. 
Rather it was an ideal of moral perfec- 
tion that he held up to his hearers—of 
a life in God and activity according to 
His will. Such we find to be the kernel 
of the gospel proclamation. Deliver- 
ance from sin and forgiveness of sin 
were indeed emphasized in his preach- 
ing; but his prominent thought was 
that of struggle toward an ideal moral 
life. This is the idea that must take 
possession of modern Christianity, if it 
is to be reconciled with modern culture 
and civilization and to win for itself the 
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educated classes. Not as a dogmatic 
system, but as a moral power, based on 
the powerful personality of Jesus, must 
Christianity be proclaimed to the think- 
ing people of our times. 





The Irish Nationalist Leader 


The King 


When Mr. John Redmond entered 
the British House of Commons in 1881 
he had already considerable experience 
of the forms and procedure of Parlia- 
ment, for he came straight from the 
Vote Office into the Chamber itself. 
His early training as a clerk in the 
House has stood him in great stead, 
and perhaps partly explains the fact 
that he is now the best Parliamentary 
general in the House. He knows when 
to strike and when to hold his hand, 
and he knows exactly how far he may 
stretch a rule without coming into con- 
tact with the Speaker. His friends 
have compared him to Napoleon and 
Cecil Rhodes, and since his election as 
leader of the Irish Party he has tried to 
combine the qualities of both. It is 
certain that no man, with the excep- 
tion of Parnell, has exercised such a 
strong personal influence over the Irish 
Party. © 

There is, perhaps, no one in the 
House of Commons who is better fitted 
to lead an opposition. Mr. Redmond’s 
readiness in debate, his self-control, and 
his keen appreciation of the vital points 
in Parliamentary strategy have made 
him a dangerous opponent. Both 
parties would rather have him as an ally 
than an enemy. But his maxim is that 
the true course for the Irish Party is to 
avoid an entangling alliance with any 
English Party. ‘“* The Irish votes,’’ he 
once said, “will always be cast just as 
it suits the interests of Ireland, and my 
policy,” he added, “‘is to make English 
government in Ireland difficult and dan- 
gerous.”” If, however, he fights with 
edged tools, he is careful to keep within 
constitutional bounds. 

He himself believes that he is still on 
the threshold of his career. Looking 


into the future, he foresees the time 
when he will control the debates in 
another House—in the Parliament of 
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‘IS IT NOTHING TO YOU, ALL YE THAT PASS BY ?’’ 


This remarkable sermon on canvas, by Sigismund Goetze, has produced a deep impression on the 
imagination of the English public. It was the reigning success of this year’s Royal Acad- 
emy. It is safe to say that no more realistic or appealing presentation of the 
Christ in a modern setting has appeared in recent years. 
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But at the present 


the Irish people. 
moment there are troubles brewing 


again in his own party. Tiger Tim, as 
Mr. Healy is called, is restless; Mr. W. 
O’Brien is on the war-path; Mr. Red- 
mond’s leadership is being called into 
question, and the next few months 
will require all his resources, all his 
ingenuity, if he is to preserve the unity 
of his party and keep intact their 
present efficiency. 


Translated Into the Vernacular 


La vie est vaine , 
Un peu d’amour, 

Un peu de haine, 
Et puis, bonjour. 


This life is—nit ! 
Love spieles one song, 
Hate throws one fit; 
And then, so long! 


La vie est bréve: 
Un peu d’espoir, 

Un peu de réve, 
Et puis, bonsoir. 


This life ist kurz ! 
Some hopes—but schlimm ; 
Some dreams—by spurts ; 
Then—douse the glim! 





“The Wee Free Church” - 


Samuel Breckenridge in the N. Y. Tribune 


When the Free Church voted for 
union with the United Presbyterian 
Church, about twenty-four of the min- 
isters of the Free Church stood out. 
They declared that the ministers who 
voted for union had abandoned the 
principles of the denomination, and 
therefore were no longer in the Free 
Church. They laid claim to all the 
property of the Free Church, saying, in 
effect, to the majority: ‘‘ You have 
abandoned belief in the principle of an 
established church, on which the Free 
Church was founded. You may go 
over to the United Presbyterians, if you 
will, and leave the Free Church, but 
you cannot take the Free Church prop- 
erty with you. We that remain are 
the Free Church, and we will keep the 
property.”’ 

This claim of the few ministers to be 
the real Free Church of Scotland was 
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treated at first by the majority with 
derision, and the minority was called 
the ‘““Wee Free Church,’”’ or, more 
commonly, the “‘Wee Free.’’ The 
claim of the ‘“Wee Free’’ was taken 
into the courts, however, and the end 
of the litigation is that the House of 
Lords has given the decision for the 
twenty-four ministers. The decision of 
the House of Lords is bound to cause a 
great upheaval among the Presbyterians 
of Scotland. 


New Treatment of Consumption 


U. S. Consul-General Guenther, Frankfort, Germany 


Professor Jacob, first physician of the 
Hospital “‘ Charité,” of Berlin, lectured 
a few days ago before the Berlin Society 
for Internal Medicine on a new mode of 
treatment of consumption of the lungs 
originated by him. Professor Jacob 
started with the presumption that the 
remedies usually employed do not reach 
the location of the disease at all, and he 
therefore conceived the idea of intro- 
ducing medicaments directly into the 
lungs. Through numerous experiments 
on animals he became convinced that 
such injections are very well borne by 
animals. The manipulation is very 
simple and can be undertaken by every 
physician who is familiar with the use © 
of the throat mirror (Kehlkopfspiegel). 
After the trachea and larynx have been 
made insensible by cocaine or anesthe- 
sine, a thin rubber tube is introduced 
into the lungs and the medicine is in- 
jected through it. The whole process 
lasts hardly ten minutes. 

Professor Jacob has found that the 
most efficient remedy is the well-known 
“‘tuberculine ’’ which Professor Koch 
used thirteen years ago; next in effi- 
ciency is creosote. He succeeded in 
this way in making the tuberculosis 
bacilli disappear completely in from four 
to eight weeks. So far he has treated 
only five patients by his method, though 
he expects its general adoption. He 
added that through this new method a 
safe diagnosis can be made of consump- 
tion of the lungs, while this has so far 
not been possible. Heretofore tuber- 


culine was injected hypodermically to 
demonstrate whether a person suffered 
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from tuberculosis; yet even if the reac- 
tion was positive, nothing was known 
about the seat of the tuberculosis. Now 
only his new method of “lung infu- 
sion,’’ as he calls it, needs to be em- 
ployed to determine whether tubercu- 
losis of the lungs exists. It is reported 
that the lecture was received with great 
applause. 


No More Crisp Bank Notes 


Geyer’s Stationer 


The days of the crisp bank note are 
numbered. Instead of being crisp, the 
money which the government Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing will here- 
after turn out will be soft and velvety, if 
important experiments which are now 
being conducted in the presence of 
treasury officials for the purpose of 
demonstrating the advantages of a novel 
chemical treatment for paper prove 
satisfactory. The result of the adoption 
of the new secret process will be to 
revolutionize a portion of the work 
connected with the printing of the paper 
money of the United States. Under 
the new process it will take just sixty 
days less time to manufacture a bank- 
note than under the present method. 
The chemical solution not only renders 
the paper soft and velvety, but it also 
makes it non-shrinkable. By applying 
it to a Japanese napkin that article 
becomes as soft and pliable as a tissue of 
silk. The chemical preparation acts as 
an antiseptic and preservative. When 
applied to old documents it seems to 
knit the fiber together and prevent fur- 
ther decay. Under the present process 
of printing paper money the paper has 
to be thoroughly soaked in water. 
While it is in this soaked condition, one 
side of the paper is printed. The sheet 
is then placed in a steam-room and kept 
under a high temperature for thirty 
days, the time necessary for the ink to 
dry. The sheet is again soaked as in 
the first instance and the reverse side of 
the bill printed. The thirty-day drying 
process then has to be repeated. In 
cases where a third impression on the 
bill is necessary, which is required when 
the printing is done in two colors, the 
wetting and drying process has to be 


repeated for a third time, and another 
month is thus consumed in its produc- 
tion. Besides the delay of this process, 
the wetting and drying rot the fiber of 
the paper, and, although it is ‘‘starched”’ 
to give it the crisp appearance, the starch 
soon wears out and the bill becomes limp 
and worn. In printing bills on paper 
that has been treated by the new process 
no wetting is necessary. The ink loses 
none of its luster when applied to the 
paper, as under the old process, and is 
thoroughly dry within forty-eight hours 
after the printing is done. 





When It Comes Hard 


S. E. Kiser 
It is easy enough to be pleasant 
When your automobile’s in trim, 
But the man worth while 
Is the man who can smile 
When he has to go home on a rim. 





A Promotion Engineer 


Hrolf Wisby in The World's Work 


I was once asked to estimate upon a 
proposition involving a yearly output of 
more than ten thousand machines of 
twelve varying sizes. The promoters 
wanted to know what the profit of this 
output would be. 

I had to create imaginary buildings, 
with offices, machine and pattern shops, 
power-plant, etc., in fact, to conjure up 
a complete plant, equip it properly to 
the smallest detail, install all the machin- 
ery, and run it with an imaginary force 
of workmen and officers. This done, I 
could prove, by actual figures, that the 
equipment necessary for operating the 
plant would require precisely $1,922,000, 
and, partly on this basis, was figured the 
cost of building each machine. Thus, 
a machine of one size was found to cost 
1.8 cents per pound in material and 6.3 
cents per pound in productive labor. 

I allowed a further charge of 5.7 
cents per pound for interest on invest- 
ment, depreciation of buildings and 
equipment, cost of power, manufactur- 
ing expense, the office salaries, etc. 
Understand, my system provides for get- 
ting into any kind of a job or operation 
every single item of expense that belongs 
to it. In this case, the cost of the fin- 
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The Sphere 


THE PEACEMAKER OF THIBET 


PUNAKHA-JONGPEN 


VAKEEL OF BHUTAN 


The Bhutanese Governor ( The Tongsar Penlop—in centre) who may persuade the Dalai Lama 
to come to reasonable terms with the British Government. 


ished machine footed up 13.8 cents a 
pound, or $124.20 for the whole ma- 
chine. By adding to this the salesmen’s 
expense, 15 per cent. on cost, office 
charges, etc., the combined manufac- 
turing and selling cost was increased to 
$142.83, which subtracted from the net 
factory price of the machine—$250— 
showed a net profit of $107.17. 


Well, by financial summary, I pointed 
out that a total investment of $2,642,- 
000 would be necessary for buildings 
and equipment, and a working capital 
required of $1,250,000, aggregating a 
total of $3,892,000. My cost-and-profit 
analysis showed that there would be an 
apparent gross profit of good size. But 
I then set up my schedule of compara- 
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tive selling prices, pointing out the fig- 
ures obtained by other makers, and, by 
comparing the weight in pounds with 
the net selling prices per pound with 
those of ten competitors now operating, 
the promoters decided not to go into it. 

““So you had all your conjuring for 
nothing ?”’ 

By no means. The promoters paid 
my fee cheerfully, and patted me on the 
shoulder into the bargain. You see, I 
saved those people the work of finding 
some four million dollars and probably 
five years’ time fooling around and try- 
ing to do things that my advance esti- 
mate proved were not practicable at the 
margin of profit they insisted on. 





Teetotal ‘“‘ Eye-openers” 


London Truth 


The latest drink cure, we hear from 
Chicago, is the wearing of a particular 


kind of pince-nez by the dipsomaniac. 
—London Daily Chronicle. 


Few men who drink too much can see 
Their fault, though long it has existed ; 
To make their vision clearer, then, 
’Tis right their sight should be assisted. 
So there’s much reason in the plan, 
Suggested by teetotal teachers, 
That special glasses should be worn 
By these inebriated creatures ; 
For all the victims thus indicted 
Have proved most woefully short-sighted. 





Inoculating the Earth 


G. H. Grosvenor in The National Geographic Magazine 


To inoculate sterile ground and make 
it bring forth in abundance is one of the 
latest achievements of American science. 
Some of man’s most dread diseases— 
small-pox, diphtheria, plague, rabies— 
have been vanquished by inoculation, 
and now inoculation is to cure soil that 
has been worn out and make it fertile 
and productive again. The germs that 
bring fertility are mailed by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in a small package 
like an yeast cake. The cake contains 
millions of dried germs. The farmer 
who receives the cake drops it into a 
barrel of clean water; the germs are 
revived and soon turn the water to a 
milky white. Seeds of clover, peas, al- 
falfa, or other leguminous plants that are 
then soaked in this milky preparation 
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are endowed with marvelous strength. 
Land on which, for instance, the farmer 
with constant toil had obtained alfalfa 
only a few inches high, when planted 
with these inoculated seeds will produce 
alfalfa several feet high and so rich that 
the farmer does not recognize his crop. 





A Solution of the Negro Problem 
Ulrich Bonnell Phillips in The Sewanee Review 

The South has long been held ina 
false position of hostility to the negro, 
while in actual truth the conservative, 
thinking, God-fearing element among 
the Southern people have been and still 
remain the most substantial, practical, 
and valuable friends that their black 
neighbors have ever had. Before the 
war their families, dwelling in the midst 
of their negro quarters, did what we call, 
in the modern phrase, settlement work. 
In later years they have continued that 
work of guidance, instruction, and inspi- 
ration as best they could. 

To secure the best results for all 
parties, a more sympathetic relationship 
must be established, which shall include 
larger numbers of both races. And no 
system for this purpose has yet been 
developed which compares in good re- 
sults with that of the old patriarchal 
plantation. The patriarchal feature is 
necessary. The average negro has many 
of the characteristics of a child, and 
must be guided and governed, and often 
guarded against himself, by a sympa- 
thetic hand. Non-resident ownership 
and control of plantations will not do. 
The absentee system has no redeeming 
virtue for the purpose at hand. The 
presence of the planter and his wife and 
children and his neighbors is required for 
example and precept among the negroes. 

Factory methods and purely business 
relations will not serve; the tie of per- 
sonal sympathy and affection is essential 


, tothe successful working of the system. 


The average negro longs for this per- 
sonal tie. Respect, affection, and obedi- 
ence for those who earn and encourage 
his admiration are second nature with 
him. The negroes are disposed to do 
their part for securing the general wel- 
fare when the proper opportunity is 
given them. What they most need is 
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friendly guidance and control for them- 
selves, and peace and prosperity for the 
South as a whole; economic depression 
will always work to their discourage- 
ment and injury, and sectional and racial 
irritation must in every case check their 
progress. 


“Tears, Idle Tears” 
James Scott in The Young Man 
Everyone is aware that tears are salt- 
ish, yet few would be able to guess the 
cause for this curious result. It is due 
to the impregnation of the liquid with 
common salt, phosphate of sodium, and 





No. 1 


A very small portion of a dried tear, crystallized into open- 
shaped fern fronds and crosses. The actual size of the above 
circle, prior to magnification, was one-tenth of an inch. The 
crystals are formed of common salt, phosphate of sodium, and 
other ingredients. 


magnified usually resembles No. 1, myr- 
iads of the invisible crystals collecting to 
form strange devices resembling ferns, 
and numerous others congregating to 
form a mass of interspersed crosses. The 
actual diameter of the circle depicted in 
No. 1 may be regarded as approximately 
one-tenth of an inch. If some of the 
crosses be subjected to a still more 
powerful magnification, the wonderful 
crystals are disclosed as being shaped 
according to No. 2, the real size of the 
disc observed being one-twentieth of an 
inch. A few hours later, however, 
unless the precaution be taken to use a 





No. 2 


The above depicts a circle one-twentieth of an inch in 
diameter, magnified, containing crosses of crystal found in a 
dried tear. 


‘* TEARS, IDLE TEARS!’’ 


What tears look like under the microscope. 


other minor salts. Following my prac- 
tice of always trying to obtain curious 
results from research, I have frequently 
experimented with tears coaxed from my 
eyes in response to the effects of cold 
weather; and in Nos. 1 and 2 (drawings 
which I believe I may claim to be unique) 
I represent the magnified appearances 
of portions of dried tears. My plan is 
to convey the apparently trivial drop of 
moisture on to a glass slide and allow the 
water to evaporate. After the course of 
a few hours the residue, which appears 
to the naked eye as a mere smudge, will 
really be a ‘‘ frosted patch,” and when 


preservative medium for the crystals, 
they will slowly melt, as it were, until 
they entirely disappear and leave a mere 
blotch behind. 


How Official Letters Are Secretly 
Opened 


Vance Thompson in Success 


Although all the governments deny 
it, there is not a government under 
which a cabinet noir does not exist and 
has not existed since letters were writ- 
ten. At Washington, as at Berlin and 
London, no correspondence of import- 
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ance escapes this administrative inquisi- 
tion. In spite of all denials, every gov- 
ernment maintains a dark chamber in 
which letters are opened and read before 
being sent on to their destinations. In 
the turmoil preliminary to the Spanish- 
American War a secretary of the Span- 
ish legation at Washington discovered 
this to his cost. Without the cabinet 
noir the secret police could hardly exist. 
Through it the chiefs are enabled to spy 
upon their agents, who are recruited in 
all ranks of society and paid in propor- 
tion to their standing and services. It 
is, however, in politics and diplomacy 
that the cabinet noir works most actively. 
Often it is of supreme importance for a 
nation to know the instructions sent to 
this ambassador or that, and the con- 
tents of his dispatches. Of course these 
communications are in cipher, but for the 
cabinet noir there are no cryptographic 
mysteries. Even cipher can be read. 
Documents of very great importance are 
sent by diplomatic couriers and “‘ king’s 
messengers,’’ but this is exceptional. In 
the papers which have thus been stolen, 
read, copied, and preserved in the secret 
archives of the various states, lies the 
real history that will some day be writ- 
ten. Bunau-Varilla’s letters—filed away 
in the cabinets noirs of Paris and Wash- 
ington—will some day shed a mocking 
light on the recent occurrences at Pan- 
ama, and many another historic event 
will take on an unexpected color. 





The French Have No Sports 


Marcel Prevost in Le Figaro 


The genuine Frenchman really loves 
all other things under the sun betterthan 
he loves sport. His genuine, unassumed 
tastes are his by merit of education, 
tradition and race, and no amount of 
““snobisme’’ can make him give them 
up; he really loves sociability, conver- 
sation and (in the best sense of the 
word) gallantry. On the other hand, 
among English schoolboys and English 
university students, football and boating 
hold the same place that love does in 
the imagination of our collégiens and in 
the customs of our étudiants. That is 
what they dream about, that is their 
relief from study, that is the subject of 


their familiar chit-chat. It is the basis 
of their pride and of their youthful 
emulation. No one who has not lived 
with English students can have any idea 
of the tiny degree of importance that 
young women have for them or of their 
feeble interest in study or in academic 
successes. The leader of his class is 
invariably the football champion. Among 
his classmates he enjoys the same jeal- 
ous admiration that the ‘‘ major ’”’ excites 
in Paris and also that curiously devoted 
sympathy which, in the French board- 
ing schools, goes to a classmate who 
has had precocious adventures of a dis- 
reputable kind. Such deep impressions, 
made all through boyhood and youth, 
are never effaced. The passion for 
sports remains always sincere among 
the English; it leads them to prefer 
methodical muscular exercise to any 
other form of pleasure; and when old 
age has softened the muscles the ath- 
lete becomes an impassioned spectator. 
Thus in England sports never lack per- 
formers or a public. 


Some New Games 
Life 
CAMPAIGN 

This is played by four principals, 
Alton, Teddy, Henry and Charles. 
Alton and Teddy lead off, and Henry 
and Charles follow. All the implements 
required are two platforms, as many 
barrels as you can get, and aset of votes. 

Alton and Teddy each stand on a 
barrel with a platform back of them. 
Henry and Charles help hold up the 
barrels. 

The idea is to fire as many votes as 
possible at Alton and Teddy, and the 
one securing the greater number is It. 
It’s a nice game, because, whichever 
wins, the spectators pay the freight. 


CUSTOM-HOUSE TAG 


All that is needed is an American 
Custom-House, a set of officials and a 
lot of incoming passengers. The off- 
cials chase the passengers around and 
around and make it as hot for them as 
possible. The official who succeeds in 
ill-treating the greatest number of pas- 
sengers in a given time gets the blue 
ribbon, 
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